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“"Erom now on | want our new furniture 
surfaced with General Electric Textolite!’”’ 


Textolite on desks and tables eliminates refinishing . . . reduces 
maintenance . . . adds to index of brightness in Indiana school 


“A year ago we bought 200 Texto- 
lite surfaced desks and 12 tables 
from the Irwin Seating Company,” 
says Thomas H. Gardner, principal 
of North Central High School, 
Farmersburg, Indiana. 


“We find that the Textolite tops 
have needed no repairs and no up- 
keep except for occasional wiping. 
In addition, they give a superior 
writing surface and do much to 
brighten the classroom.”’ 


Next time you order school furni- 
ture, make sure it’s surfaced with 


General Electric Textolite. And 
remember, Textolite is ideal for 
refinishing, too. On desks, tables, 
and cabinets, Textolite provides 
a bright, fresh, maintenance-free 
surface that’s easy to apply .. . 
your own Industrial Arts staff and 
students can do it. 


Find out more about how Textolite 
can help solve your surfacing prob- 
lems from your local dealer or 
distributor. Or write: Laminated 
Products Department, Section SE- 
812. General Electric Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


Textolite 


LAMINATED SURFACING 


GENERAL £3 ELECTRIC 


See our catalog in 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY 


or write for copy 
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Editorial Proposals on Structure WatterR D. CockInG 


How we can give real attention to the needs and abilities of individuals. 


Green Sheet New Lab to Study Plant Problems Harotp B. Gores 
rhis year a new organization was set up to help schools and colleges solve their building 
problems. Here its president describes how. 


Building Costs and Bond Prices Haroip F. CLarkK 
The indicator on interest rates continues to climb. 


Artides How Merry Is Christmas? Morris HAMBURG 


This case study concerns sectarian sensitivities at yuletide. 


Four Approaches to Better Instruction Mito E. KEARNEY 
Via teacher-pupil ratio, teaching methods, teacher recognition and attention to indi- 
vidual pupils. 


Let’s Look Above the Norms VAN MILLER 
“Favorable differences” should be the new watchword in our schools. 


Team Action Makes Guidance Work Rocer M. Woopsury 
How a functional counseling program was established in Wellesley, Mass. 


Student Farmers Earn While They Learn Wituam F. Ciark 
Vo-ag students in the Philippines reap double benefits from novel high school-college 
program. 


Teacher Transfer Without Tears Leon Mones 
Some questions to reckon with when you face this touchy problem. 


Know the Sources of Educational Migraine KENNETH N. Orr 
Awareness of symptoms and causes may reduce your aspirin intake. 


Symposium 37 School Food Services: 
School Lunch from Pail to Plate Joseru M. Carrow 
Growth and development of the school lunch program. 


Paying for Food Services Henry F. Daum ann Marcaretra PLEWES 
Where does the money come from? Where does it go? 


Planning, Purchasing and Preparing Food K. EvizapetH LamMson 
The steps that lead to menu planning. 


Designing Space for the Lunch Program Cuartes E. Estes 
How to avoid the mess hall atmosphere and plan for the future’s central kitchen and 
pre-cooked foods. 


Lunchroom as a Learning Lab EvizABETH GoopMAN 
How to make lunchtime an integral part of the educational program. 


School Plant : Redwood and Stucco MircHELt VAN BourG 


Design for a rural community school in northern California. 
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backbone of Audio Visual Programs 


GRAFLEX AMPRO SUPER STYLIST PROJECTORS 


Designed for heavy usage, Super Stylist 16mm. sound Projectors 
have long been the major unit around which audio-visual programs 
are planned. These projectors are completely flexible—have both 
sound and silent speeds. They are easy to thread. Their triple-claw 
movement engages three film sprocket holes simultaneously per- 
mitting damaged film to go through easily and smoothly. Film gate 
and optics are easily accessible for cleaning. Film bearing surfaces 
“flame plated” for film protection and long life. Aspheric condenser 
lens. Interchangeable projection lenses. Jack for microphone or 
phonograph. 


Three Models: Super Stylist 8 (Cat. No. 3970) has an 8-watt amplifier and 8” 
speaker. Super Stylist 10 (Cat. No. 3971) is equipped with a powerful 10-watt 
amplifier and 10” speaker. Super Stylist 12 (Cat. No. 3972) features a 10- 
watt amplifier and has separate case-mounted 12” speaker. 


PRECISION 
For additional information on School Master or Super Stylist Pro- 
jectors and their accessories, write Dept. SE-128, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corporation are subject to change without notice. 
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PREVIEW OF JANUARY 


The January issue will be devoted primarily to our annual review 
of important happenings which affected the administration of 
schools in the preceding year. This is the sixth consecutive year of 
the January review issue. The overwhelming approval of readers 
and the keen anticipation of this annual review are evidence of its 
worth and value. This year’s issue will be an interesting one. The 
year 1958 was certainly fraught with significant implications for the 
administration of schools. Many people have aided the editors in 
this annual roundup. We believe the results will prove profitable as 
well as interesting to all of our readers. 
Our very best wishes for a very Merry Christmas. 


Wa ter D. Cockine, editor 
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The Board Walk, Atlantic City 


On January 25th in San Francisco, California, The National 
School Board Association, and on February 14th in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, The National Educational Association, 
The American Association of School Administrators will 
hold their Annual Conventions. Virco Manufacturing Cor 
poration wishes to take this opportunity to salute the many 

ousands of dedicated School Administrators and Educa 
tors who will attend these most informative sessions. Virco 
would also like to invite you to attend their exhibit and pre 
view, the most advanced school furniture design and con 
struction features now available. We would like your 
reactions Jur new school furniture line — because we 


ons and suggestions. You will also receive 


\\ See « Learn « Compare i of our new 1959 School Furniture Catalog, in full 
at the AASA Exhibit 
Atlantic City, Feb. 14-18 ) in complete specifications showing our entire 


line. NSBA, Virco Booth #105—106 
NEA/AASA, Virco Booth #1124—26— 28. It will be our 
pleasure to meet you tn person, and assist in your Class 
room seating problems. Virco Mfg. Corp., Los Angeles 


California; Conway, Arkansas 
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AS | SEE IT 





Dosis rHE PAST two months this page has been used 


to present my views on school organization. The primary 
thesis has been that today’s school structure makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for pupils to develop their in- 
dividual capacities. It was contended that grade and 
class organization and the other trappings which ac- 
company it were primarily at fault. 

Now we turn to certain proposals which would seem to 
make possible real attention to the needs and abilities of 
individuals. First, let it be understood that constructive 
change usually takes place slowly. This is as it should be. 
Organizational change in our schools should result from 
continuous study and experimentation. 

A number of school systems currently are experiment- 
ing with the elimination of fixed grade lines in the lowe 
grades. These experiments are attempting to overcome 
the inevitable difficulties in learning which the young 
encounter, and the difficulty in making the social adjust- 
ment from home to school. The plan probably most 
frequently used is to consider the first three grades as 
one unit rather than three separate grades. Experience 
shows that because children enter school at different 
stages of readiness, a three-year span rather than three 
one-year spans helps many children to adjust and progress 
more satisfactorily. Torrance, California, has conducted a 
three-year experiment in one school, and it is now recom- 


mended that it be accepted throughout the system. 


I HE DEMONSTRATION high school of the University of 


Georgia a few years ago used half of each school day in 
non-structured program. The plan was developed after a 
year of study by the faculty. The key to the experiment 
was guidance by the homeroom teachers. Each teachet 
had a station where he was available to students who 
came to him for help in areas where they were weak or for 
help in advanced work of their choice. After approxi- 
mately two weeks in which faculty and students had many 
adjustments to make from the traditional fruit-basket up- 
set every 50 minutes, most of them became completely 
adjusted to the new situation. It was felt that the po- 
tential of each student could be better realized in a non- 


class, non-subject, non-grade, non-period structure. 
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Proposals on Structure 


The Random Falls Idea, published here in 1956 un- 
der the authorship of Superintendent Archibald B. Shaw 
and Architect John Lyon Reid, was the work of more 
than 40 educators and architects who spent five years in 
its formulation. Since the idea was first presented it has 
been studied and discussed by groups throughout the 
United States, including discussion meetings at AASA 
conventions. One of its basic ideas is the proposal for 
the individualization of instruction quite apart from the 
traditional school organization and class scheduling. Its 
dependence again rests on guidance. Its major purpose 
is the development of the individual’s potential in the 
in-between years of adolescence. Probably of greatest 
interest here is that every part and parcel of the Random 


Falls Idea is in use somewhere in American high schools. 


I HERE ARE OTHER instances of attempts to remove 


the handcuffs of structure with which schools are mana- 
cled. There are increasing examples of high school stu- 
dents who work independently for weeks or months on 
particular science projects. Provisions for individual in- 
struction and practice on various musical instruments 
are common in many schools. For years there has been a 
large degree of participation in independent individual 
projects in agriculture, homemaking and shop work. 
Even in English, a degree of independent study is found 
in individual writing. 

Such examples indicate that many teachers and ad- 
ministrators find the traditional organization restrictive, 
and have found ways around it. 

What seems to be needed is awareness that there is 
nothing sacred or final in any organizational structure 
More administrators must recognize the real function of 
structure which is to facilitate individual learning. ‘To- 
day in too many schools, the structure prevents or makes 
it difficult for individual students to get the help they 
need and to follow the learning paths which their abili- 
ties indicate they should. 

As I see it, we need to stimulate inventiveness, the 
courage to try new forms of organization. We need to 
keep our eyes on the end purposes of education, and not 


so much on the organizational structure we have created 
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——e or a complete audio-visual communication system 


Page- Boy of your 
Organization 
Cat. No. 805 . — . : : 
Sperti Faraday leads in the instant sound or sight 





VISACALL 
Closed Circuit TV For Super 


communication systems that speed today’s business or 
institutional contacts. Whatever your problem, 

whether simple or complicated our engineers are at 

your service to assist you in designing the system that 
suits your needs. 

This service is available to users without obligation. 
Simply call your nearest Sperti Faraday representative 
or write to Sperti Faraday, Inc., Adrian, Michigan. 


wiolen: of Reenitel Potions In Canada, write Sperti Faraday, Ltd., Montreal. 
1s 
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The School Executive's Educational Platform 

THe May, 1939 tssuE of THe ScHoot EXECUTIVE 
carried the Educational Platform of THe ScHoo. Ex- 
ECUTIVE. It was the creation of the then editors of the 
magazine, N. L. Engelhardt, Sr. and Jesse H. Newlon. 
At that time, both men were professors of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

During the incumbency of the present editor, he has 
frequently studied this platform with the intent of re- 
vising it and bringing it up to date. Each time he has 
concluded that it needed no revisions. In recent weeks, 
it has been studied again. The thinking has been that in 
these years of rapid change and far-flung developments, 
surely our educational platform would require revamp- 
ing. And yet, as we studied this amazing document, we 
had to conclude again that it continued to provide a 
sound and comprehensive program as it was. What has 
changed during these 20 years maybe is the degree of 
accomplishment, but no single plank of the platform 
has been achieved in full; much remains to be done. 
Its objectives are as sound today as they were in 1939. 

We salute the wisdom and farseeing vision of Engel- 
hardt and Newlon. We endorse the principles they an- 
nounced as the educational platform of this magazine. 
We shall strive our best to achieve their fulfillment. Let 
us hope and pray that before another 20 years pass, it 
can be said that the aims of this platform have been 
fully realized. We must realize these aims so that every 
American may have the educational opportunity to 
which he is entitled. 

We believe that this platform is not only a good one 
for THe ScHoot ExeEcurTIvE to espouse, it is equally 
good for all educational institutions and agencies every- 
where. Indeed, it should be the platform of all citizens. 

We take pride then in reprinting on this page THE 
ScHoot Executive’s Educational Platform as it ap- 
peared in the May, 1939 issue. We dedicate our best ef- 
forts to the fulfillment of the principles it ennunciates. 

Wa tER D. Cockine, Editor 


The Platform: 
I—Educational opportunity for every one to the 
limit of his abilities. 

II—A full, rounded school system for every commu- 
nity, extending from the nursery school through 
the junior college, with adequate provision fot 
technical and vocational training and for the 
education of the physically, mentally, and socially 
handicapped. 

A modern curriculum designed to meet the needs 
of individuals and to give youth and adults un- 
derstanding of the social problems of our times, 
understanding of the meaning of democracy, and 
practice in democracy. The school should be 
closely linked with the life of the community, 
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and the community should become more truly 
an educational laboratory for youth. 

A greatly extended and varied program of adult 
education. Adult education must become an in- 
tegral part of the school system. 

School buildings designed to meet changing edu- 
cational needs, with adequate playgrounds for 
every community. These buildings and _ play- 
grounds should be an integral part of a func- 
tionally planned community. 

Adequate materials of instruction, textbooks and 
teaching aids for every school. 

Schools adequately staffed by highly qualified 
teachers justly remunerated and protected in 
their tenure of office. 

The redirection of, and adequate provision for, 
the professional education of teachers. Teachers 
of the future must be much more thoroughly pre- 
pared than the teachers of the past. 

Adequate tenure and retirement provisions for 
teachers. These provisions are necessary for giv- 
ing teachers that feeling of security which is es- 
sential to the effective performance of their 
duties. 

Freedom of teaching. Schools must be intellectu- 
ally free if they are to prepare the individual to 
cope with the problems of democracy. 

A school board for every community composed 
of public-spirited citizens who believe in public 
education and who are truly representative of the 
people—a board composed of men and women 
of deep social understanding and sympathy. Local 
control, exercised through boards of public-spir- 
ited citizens, is one of the invaluable assets of 
the American system of education. 

Larger administrative units for those rural areas 
where the units are now too small to provide a 
rounded program of education; highly profes- 
sional administration of schools for every state 
and every community. 

State financial support for local schools—for the 
equalization of the educational opportunities and 
costs between the localities of each state. This 


support to be supplementary to local support. 

Federal support for public education without 
Federal control of education. Education is es- 
sential to the national welfare. The inequalities 
of the distribution of wealth and children be- 


tween the states now makes essential generous 
Federal support for education at all levels, par- 
ticularly at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. Without such support many states will 
continue to be unable to provide adequate edu- 
cation for their people. The control of educa- 
tion should be left with the states and localities. 


? 
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Thinking of Buying a 


SCHOOL 
PIANO? 


Mail the coupon 
for a valuable, 


‘helpful booklet 


ee 


Among all the confusing welter 
of claims and counter-claims 
about school pianos, what are 
the facts you need to know? 
Which pianos are good values— 
which are the reverse? 


This invaluable 12-page book- 
let defines the qualities you need 
in school pianos, and sets out 
the éxpert, unbiased specifica- 
tions prepared by Dr. Elwyn 
Carter, head of the Music De- 
partment of Western Michigan 
College — which are also in- 
cluded in the Music Educators 
National Conference Bulletin 17. 


Many so-called ‘‘school 
pianos” are built only to a price, 
and are of doubtful value at any 
cost. Don’t buy avy piano until 
you have read this helpful guide 
to a good selection. It is yours 
for the asking —and without 
obligation, of course. 


Story & Clark Piano Co. (Dept. M) 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

Gentlemen: Without obligating me 

in any way, please send me: 

[] A copy of “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 

[] Economical plans for financing 
School Pianos 


Name 
School 


Street 


City- 


=) 


#5 in a series of case studies 


on decision-making in administration 


How Merry Is Christmas ? 


- MANY ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” 
applies to every season of the year 
The 


nary preparations for the play, with 


except Christmas. extraordi- 
attendant excitement, upsetting of 
schedules, short tempers, and general 
demoralization, belie the spirit of 
the season. In some areas the pres- 
ence of sizable Jewish groups is a 
further complicating factor during 
the Christmas season. Add a dash of 
“separation of Church and State,” 
sprinkle liberally with the religious 
revival throughout the country, and 
garnish with an increasing emphasis 
on “moral and spiritual values in our 
schools”—and one has the makings 
of a problem which can turn an ad- 
ministrator’s hair gray at an early 


age. As witness this case study. 


@ “You have no idea how delighted 
we were to hear about youl appoint- 
ment as principal of the Roosevelt 
School, Mr. Miller. All of us were 
terribly worried about who was going 
to replace Mr. Barry. We thought it 
was wonderful when you mentioned 
at yesterday’s open faculty meeting 
that you didn’t plan to make any 
drastic changes but would proceed 
slowly.” 

“I appreciate your comments, 
Mrs. Diggers, and I know that I'll 
enjoy living and working here very 
much. I’m most anxious to sort of 
feel my way, and [ll need the help 
of everyone. Is there anything in 
particular that you wanted _ this 
morning?” 

“Yes, there is, Mr. Miller. Even 
though it’s only September, it’s im- 
perative that we start thinking about 
our annual Christmas program.” 

“OR yes,” Mr. Miller said. “I re- 


member that this came up when I 





By MORRIS HAMBURG, principal, Fulton 
School, Hempstead, N. Y. This case is 
taken from his book, ‘Case Studies in 
Elementary School Administration,” 
published by Columbia University. 


met with the PTA executive commit- 
tee, just before school opened. Can 
you tell me more about it?” 

“T certainly can,” the teacher said, 
settling herself more comfortably in 
her chair and seeming to take on a 
halo. “Mr. Barry put me in charge 
of this program, and he always made 
sure that we had the type of program 
which tells the story of Christmas. 
The parents have come to expect 
this, and I know you'll find the fac- 
ulty in wholehearted agreement. We 
involve the entire school, from kin- 
dergarten through the 6th grade. And 
the special teachers, such as music, 
art and industrial arts, cooperate too. 
You'll find that it’s a well-integrated 
program.” 

“How is the play chosen?” the 
principal asked. 

“Oh, I always write it myself. As 
a matter of fact, ’'d like to show you 
a tentative script which I worked on 
this summer. I know you'll like it. 
Even a 2nd-grade teacher can put 
ideas together once in a while. How- 
ever, there’s one thine I must cau- 
tion you about. Rehearsals for this 
play should start very soon, so that 
we can have it ready for presenta- 
tion before the Christmas holidays.” 

“Fine,” Mr. Miller said. “Vl look 
over this script in the next day or so, 
and then at our next faculty meeting 
we'll get the approval of the entire 
group. From what you tell me, there 
should be no opposition to it. By the 
way, I understand that approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the parents in 
this district are Jewish. Have you 
ever had any problems about the 
Christmas play?” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Diggers answered. 
“At least, nothing serious. Once in a 
while an_ individual 


parent) com- 


plains, but usually she’s satisfied 
when we put her child in the play. 
I’m sure you'll have no trouble.” 
That evening Mr. Miller looked 
Although 


seemed to be an emphasis on reli- 


over the script. there 
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“Where do we act?” "Right here, Kids!" “To be or not to be...” 
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“Where do we play?” "Right 
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Let US show you how Dept. SE-12 2580 University Ave. ¢ St. Paul 14, Minn. 


extremely portable 
Fold-A-Way products 


can help you achieve 


Midway 5-6465 
Gentlemen: Please send further information on your extremely 
portable Fold-A-Way: 
[_] Stages [] Choral Risers [_] Ping Pong Tables 
maximum utilization I'm also interested in: 
7 [_] Portable Lunchtables with Benches [_] Portables without Benches 
of your multi-use room (] Portable Bandstands [| Wall-type Lunchtables [| Portable Banquet Tables 


VISIT US IN ATLANTIC CITY NAME — ‘ ees pe cai 
A.A.S.A. — Feb. 14-18 ScHOOL_ —_- a 


Booths 1429, 1431, 1433, 1435 (downstairs ADDRESS___ 
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No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 


% GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

*% MORE LEG COMFORT 

*& UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

%*% BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 


The Strongest, 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 


SMOOTH, SANITARY TOPS 
of Brown or New Light Finish 
“Qualite” Masonite Presdwood, 
Formica and Resilyte in many 
patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


pouster} | 
as) | | 
apencns| || | 
TABLES .—— 


wen Gk yt 
7 aioe 
Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2726 S$. 34th St. ¢ Milwaukee 46, Wis. 








Case study continued) 
gious dogma, he felt that it would 
be better not to suggest any changes. 
After all, this program was an estab- 
lished and accepted tradition in the 
community. 

At a faculty meeting two weeks 


later, the Christmas program was 


discussed. The faculty unanimously. 


approved the plans for the presenta- 
tion. However, Mr. Miller thought 
he heard one of the faculty members 
sitting near him mutter to herself, 
“Here we go again.” 

Mrs. Diggers did not lose any time 
getting started. During the first week 
the play 


in October, casting for 


began. Special rehearsals were held 
whenever the auditorium was not in 
use. By Columbus Day, the singing 
of Christmas carols was standard op- 
procedure whenever — the 
music teachers held 
Thanksgiving, Mr. Miller, who had 


always enjoyed the carols, felt that 


erating 


classes. By 


he was ready to jump out of his skin 
if he heard “Silent Night” once more. 

After the Thanksgiving holiday, 
rehearsals were held not only during 
school hours but during the lunch 
hour and after school as well. Parents 
were constantly coming to school 
with costumes for angels, wise men, 
and shepherds, and Mr. Miller was 
camel-cos- 


not surprised when a 


tumed 3rd-grader knocked on_ his 
office door one day and asked for a 
roll of scotch tape. 

Not all of the events had humor- 
Teachers’ 


ous overtones. tempers 


began to get short because of the 
extra rehearsals and the constant in- 
terruptions in the regular routine of 
classwork. By the first week in De- 
cember, Mr. Miller felt that he was 
sitting on a volcano which gave 
every sign of becoming explosively 
active. 

The dress rehearsal was a night- 
mare, because it was given during 
the day, with the nonparticipating 
children watching. The student audi- 
ence was completely unimpressed. 

On the evening of the perform- 
ance for the parents, all teachers had 
to report for one duty or another. 
Mrs. Diggers shepherded her charges 
into various rooms for costuming, 


make-up, and last-minute admoni- 


tions. While these final preparations 
were in progress, the auditor1um was 
rapidly filling with the parents of the 
children. Since the cast was a large 
one, there was a full house. 

The play went off smoothly. An- 
gels never looked as angelic, and wise 
men never looked wiser. The singing 
was beautifully done, and when the 
performance was over, Mr. Miller 
was congratulated effusively by many 
members of the homeward-bound 
audience. 

After most of the parents had 
gathered up their performing young- 
sters and had left, Mr. Miller noticed 
a small group still talking. Finally, 
one of them came over to him and 
“I’m Mrs. Goldstein, the 
mother of David who sang in the 


said, 


choir. I think you and the faculty are 
to be congratulated on putting on 
such a performance. It was wonder- 
ful! But several of us were thinking 
that maybe next year we ought to 
have some observance of the Hanuk- 
kah Festival. We feel that it would 
be a nice thing to do, especially in 
this district. You might even alter- 
nate the programs each year. Don’t 
you think that would be a good 
idea?” 

Mr. Miller thanked Mrs. Gold- 
stein and told her that he would 
think about it. At this point, all he 
could feel was a sense of relief that 
the three-month ordeal was over. 
He was sure that the teachers felt 
the same way. 

After the Christmas holidays, the 
Roosevelt School returned to nor- 
mal, and the Christmas program was 
Miller 


vowed to himself that he would not 


soon forgotten. But Mr. 
vo through it again. Several things 
bothered him: the religious ap- 
proach to the subject; “the play must 
go on” attitude; and the implica- 
tion of the suggestion from Mrs. 
Goldstein. 

Two days after school opened the 
following September, Mrs. Diggers 
knocked on Mr. Miller’s door, and 
said as she came in, “Now, about 
the Christmas play this year. I have 
a wonderful idea. The opening scene 
shows the three wise men kneeling 
at the-erib: ...” 


Question: What can Mr. Miller 


suggest aS a compromise ? 
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Brookfield, Wisc. High School Gets 
a Program To Lengthen Floor Life 


Huntington representative offers sound maintenance plan... 


Mr. Edward Fricke, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, said ‘‘Huntington offered us a sound pro- 
gram for building maintenance. It has proved to be 
low cost in use and of particular value in keeping 
floors looking like new.”’ 

In the spacious lobby above, the terrazzo floor is 
protected with Neo-Shine® Wax—the tough wax with 
50% more wax solids than most heavy duty waxes. 

Because of this extra wax con- 
tent, corridors and classrooms, like 
the school training kitchen (below 
left), are kept well polished and pro- 
tected for longer periods between 
waxings. 

For daily maintenance of floors, the 
Huntolene® Antiseptic Dust Control 
Program was adopted. This is a treat- 
ment for dust mops that inhibits bac- 
teria growth on the floor and in the mop, improving 
sanitary conditions wherever used. It not only keeps 


EDWARD FRICKE 
Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 


dust down but helps to keep germs out of the air. 

Brookfield High’s gym is in almost constant use 
(below right.) Here Mr. Van Winkle recommended 
Seal-O-San® Gym Floor Finish which is easy to main- 
tain and affords good protection even against street- 
shoe traffic. It is non-skid, glare-free and rubber-burn 
resistant. Mr. Fricke, recently commented, “‘Rip’s 
advice was sound. His products and maintenance pro- 
cedures have helped us keep costs reasonable. And 
whatever the maintenance problem in the building 
we found Huntington helpful in find- 
ing a solution.” 

Why not investigate a planned 
maintenance program by discussing 
your needs with the ‘““Man Behind 
the Drum,” the Huntington repre- 
sentative in your area? 

Information on Seal-O-San, Neo- 
Shine and Huntolene is available on 
request. Send for information today. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
Huntington's 
Representative 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Huntington, Indiana 


Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania 


Toronto 2, Ontario 


Illustrations from Brookfield, Wisconsin, High School; Stanley B. Helms, Superintendent of Schools; Grasshold & Johnson, AIA, Milwaukee 
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AVAILABLE NOW... 
““DUR-A-BILT’’ Bleachers 


Either portable or permanent 
. .. with design and adapt- 
ability features that meet 
Tomorrow's needs——TODAY! 


Outstanding Features Include: 


@ DESIGN... 24” standard depth perrow 


assures maximum comfort...ample space 
for spectator passage. 8” rise from row 


to row affords clearer visibility — units _ 
are easily expandable for future needs. | 


@ CONSTRUCTION .. . load-bearing 


members are 1%” structural angular steel ] 


with joints electro-welded to form one- 


piece “‘Uni-Frame"” panels. Foot and seat / 


boards are select West Coast Douglas Fir, 
double coated to retard deterioration. 


@ FINISH .. . by Hot Dip GALVANIZING 
all steel members — ofter fabrication — 
rust is stopped at manufacturing source. 
This eliminates costly p g and scrap- 
ing operations in the future. GALVA- 
NIZED Bleachers are available at a mods 
est additional cost. 


Contact your PLAYTIME dealer now for 





| further information ... or write direct 


for FREE literature. 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA. 
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news from the capital affecting education 


“School for Salaries’ Has Cast of 100 


Epucators have always been more 
than casually interested in their sal- 
aries. Surveys of salary status are 
continuous. The most extensive study 
ever made of college salaries shows 
that the professor’s median income 
in 1957—58 was $8,072; 


professor’s, $6,563. A study just re- 


the associate 


leased by the NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals shows 
a median salary for that school offi- 
cial of $6,237. The median salary of 
classroom teachers for 1957 was re- 
ported at $4,520; and the “advance 
estimates” of the NEA Research Di- 
vision for 1958, now coming in, indi- 
cate an increase that may raise the 
“middle teacher’s” salary as much as 
$200. 


Durine the last decade, the 


classroom instructor’s income has 


climbed an average of more than 


seven percent each year. 


“How to get it” 


Studies showing “how much” are 
no novelty, but the NEA in October 
instituted a “first of its kind’ when 
it attempted to answer the question, 
“how to get it.” Ninety-nine spe- 
cially-selected education leaders ree- 
istered in the first NEA salary school 
for a three-day session to see what 
more could be done to secure ade- 
quate and justly distributed salaries 
for those who preside directly over 
the destinies of nearly 40 million 
school children. 

William G. 


Carr, describing the purpose of the 


Executive-Sécretary 


school, said, “In inaugurating this 
salary school, we assumed that peo- 
ple will respond favorably when they 
understand that good salaries will 
lift the quality of educational serv- 
ice. It is one purpose of this school 
to teach the participants how to in- 
terpret this conviction to the people 
in local communities. Thus, the NEA 
Salary School will reinforce what 


the affiliated state and local associa- 


tions are already doing.” 

Since the school was_ initiated 
partly as an answer to the challenges 
now being hurled at education in 
behalf of the Nation’s welfare, the 
relation of the national economy to 
teacher salary structure was not in- 
appropriately a primary unit of the 
salary school curriculum. Walter W. 
Heller, 


Economics, University of Minnesota, 


chairman, Department of 
presided over this unit. 

Dr. Heller told the educators that 
teachers’ salaries must advance 41 
percent each year, just to keep them 
“as they were”’—2 percent charged 
to the annual increase in the cost of 
living, and 24 percent to keep pace 
with the Nation’s productivity, to 
which he referred as “the social in- 
crement.” In keeping with his well- 
known theories of school finance, he 
advocated federal participation in 
school support, pronouncing it “in- 
escapable.” He answered one of the 
frequent criticisms cast at the prac- 
tice of collecting money from the 
states to be returned to them to sup- 
port schools. 

“Don’t believe that old story about 
added costs of paying the freight to 
Washington and back on your tax 
dollar,” he said. ‘“The ‘freight’ costs 
a lot less when taken in one slice 
than when sliced off by all the local 
governments.” 

R. L. Johns, head of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration, 
College of Education, University of 
Florida, 


school, also supported federal aid as 


another lecturer at the 
a means of increasing teacher pay. 
“Rich states are already getting 
federal aid,’ Dr. Johns said. ‘They 
do this by taxing the products pro- 
duced locally and distributed na- 
tionally. Thus, in effect, they are 
taxing the poor states which have 
less productive capacity.” 
Richard R. Bolling 


Congressman 
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of Missouri, lay member of the in- M OR - 4 rs] WER A OR & USES 
A a erm 
structional staff of the school and a_ | 
supporter of sound education bills 
since he has been in Congress, told | F O iP S C a O O L C L r A N | N G 
a student assembly that “the educa- | 
tion profession has failed generally to 
realize that any good idea must be 
implemented by the political proc- 


’ 


’ 
ess. 


A teacher’s work is never done | SERIES 400 
Before tackling their daily assign- 


ments, students heard Hilda Maehl- VAC U U M 
ing, assistant executive-secretary of Cc L EA N E R 


the NEA, speak on professional de- 

velopment and welfare. Dr. Maehl- 

ing outlined the background from 

which teachers must advance their Tremendous Power 

program for higher salaries if they ss 

wish to bargain from a position of Wet and Dry Pick-up 

strength. She said teachers must con- . 

tinue their efforts for the establish- Highly Portable 

ment of a four-year degree in teache1 
Removable 

requirement for initial certification Power Unit 

to teach, and seriously consider the For Blowing and 


necessity of a five- or six-year pro- Light Vacuuming 


education as an absolute minimum 


Sa" RS SAMOS i eet iC Ae 





gram of teacher education for full 
certification. She pointed also to the 
necessity for consistent upgrading of 
the teacher in service. This can be | School custodians everywhere prefer the 
accomplished by setting requirements | Tornado 400 Vacuum Cleaner. Its tremen- 
dous, dependable power, durable construc- 





for periodic certification renewal, she 


tion, and portability does every cleaning Wet pickup of suds, water 


or any liquid. 


|_# 


said. 





job faster and more thoroughly. 

For wet pickup, Tornado follows the 
scrubber and sweeps up the suds to leave 
Since the elevation of salary | floor dry and ready for waxing. With the 
' wide range of Tornado attachments, you 
can clean overhead fixtures, walls or 
drapes, chalk trays, lockers, halls, and 


-ratl i e atl i lean hails, | i 
operation with boards of education is hundreds of hard-to-reach spots. Clean alls, lockers, classrooms 


Collective bargaining 


schedules is inevitably linked with 


tax resources, and since effective co- 








dependent upon the full knowledge Put the Tornado 400 to work in your 
of those resources and the extent to | school, now! 

which they can be tapped by pro- 

posed salary revisions, one of the 

classes in the new school covered the | _—* \ YOU CAN'T BEAT 

meaning of schedule increases in | ae IT FOR CLEANING ST en let ant 
terms of the general school budget, ie BOILER TUBES 2 


assessed valuation of property, tax 











Professional boiler men 
levies and state aid, and with meth- male, =—use this same Tornado 
ods for calculating the total instruc- vacuum cleaner. Take 

advantage of this versa- 
tional costs for the ensuing year, with $ tility, improve heating 
. | and cut fuel costs by 
cleaning your own boiler 














and without the proposed upgrading 
; | Cleans chalk trays, erasers, 

of the salary schedule. | tubes regularly. all around the classroom. 
Before making a recommendation ; ’ ‘ sa hier ; 

, ‘ FREE cleaning survey by a Tornado cleaning engineer at no obligations, just write! 

for salary increases, the students 

‘ For more information, write for Tornado 400 bulletin #894. 

were urged to consider the economic 

factors in determining wage levels in 

general. These factors include: sup- 

ply and demand; comparison with 


continued on page 18) | 5988 N. Ravenswood Avenue e Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Eager to learn... 
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... receptive to teaching 


because she’s comfortable 


Only the comfortable student can take full advantage of classroom learn- 
ing opportunities. A Nesbitt system provides the right classroom “‘climate”’ 
for every student in every part of the room... and for each room, regard- 
less of outside conditions. 


By eliminating the problems of overheating, underheating, drafts, cold 
walls, stuffy air, odors and noise, the Nesbitt system creates an environ- 
ment in which students are most receptive to teaching. And it does so at 
savings worth your full investigation. For more information, please write 
for Publication 101. 


THERMAL COMFORT ALL WAYS 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American-Standard, American Blower Division, and American-Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 


HOw NESBITT CREATES CLASSROOM COMFORT AT REDUCED COSTS! 


A Nesbitt Syncretizer in each classroom 
provides heating, ventilating and natural 
cooling. Wind-o-line Radiation solves the 
dual problem of cold walls and window 
downdrafts. Combined, they provide opti- 
mum comfort for every student... at 
savings of 20% or more on construction, 
installation and equipment costs. 


This Nesbitt system provides the required heat 
(in addition to ventilation and natural cooling) 
with only one-third as much hot water as con- 
ventional systems. This permits the use of smaller, 
less expensive pipes and pumps. Factory installed 
crossover tubing, expansion loops and balancing 
valves eliminate expensive jobsite labor. Wind-o- 
line Radiation is the supply and return piping for 
entire classroom wings . . . eliminating costly pipe 
trenches, mains, runouts and insulation. 


Total savings make it possible for every school to 
take advantage of this finest heating and ven- 
tilating system money can buy. 
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Vinyl clad 
NEW! IT HAS STYLE...AND IT STACKS! seat snd backrest, 


pora-prect, mar-prosl other professional workers; competi- 


BY DURHAM 


tion from other fields; and the cost of 
preparation for the needed services. 


Such information was held necessary, 





not only for proper planning of salary 
Posture-correct 
comfort 





schedules, but for justifying the de- 










Extra large mand for increases in the presenta- 
seat, standard 


dining height tion of proposals to the public. 

Such long-persisting and thorny 
problems related to salary increases 
as: merit rating; differentials based 
Fits standard 


folding chair 
trucks 


upon sex and school grade level; 
marital status; state minimum sal- 
ehen Cannes ary laws; and social importance of 
protection when 





school subjects were explored. Stu- 








stacked 
All-steel, dents learned how to make use of 
weight 11 Ibs., js ‘ ‘ 
plastic floor glides the Consumer’s Price Index in reach- 


ing conclusions on salary revisions. 

Durable new stack chair, extremely easy to handle. Non-fold- Teaching conditions related to 
ing; stacks straight up. Smart styling, neutral colors, adapt it 
to use in libraries and other well appointed rooms. Permanent 
chair utility at a folding chair price! Send for circular giving school day, number of working days 
complete details on this contemporary design, multi-use chair. per year, school safety and _ health 


DURHAM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Muncie, Ind, | hme pasts, acer con 


AMERICA'S FINEST METAL FURNITURE tracts, and promotion—were other 


salaries—lunch time, length of 





important topics of study. 
In the presentation of salary pro- 
grams to the public, the student rep- 
SE-215 resentatives of state and local associa- 
tions were asked to list organizations 
Mo church & school floors with which the associations should 
have contact in their communi- 
* - ties, and what communications 
vickl viet! media they might effectively use 
J | locally. They were asked to organize 
a activities which would lend them- 
and easil selves to newspaper, radio or tele- 
vision publicity, or activities in which 


civic groups might cooperate. 





The new Geerpres rubber bumper equipped 


. . ai iy » ¢ ¥¢ > ic c . Te yf is 
mopping bucket puts an end to noise and The academic atmosphere of thi 


scratched furniture and walls. Non-marking new approach to salary study was 
rubber bumper won't smudge or dent, is preserved in a final examination 
locked securely in place. half objective, half essay—on the 


Buckets roll at a touch on ball-bearing 
rubber or conductive casters. Hot-dip 
galvanizing after fabrication plus elimina- 


° “wn ” aes 
courses given. Graduates were 


awarded certificates, and will be rec- 


tion of all rivets and bolts ends corrosion ommended in their states and com- 
problems. Last for years. munities as salary consultants in or- 
sea hasawe va 
Available in two sizes, 32 and 44-quart. der to extend to a large number of 


Also available without rubber bumper. See 


: : : school systems the NEA salary consul- 
your jobber or write for details. : : 


tant service provided for by the 





Representative Assembly at the cen- 
tennial convention of the NEA in 
Tir Philadelphia in 1957. This service 
| now has a staff at headquarters 

| which, in 1958, has already rendered 

Percent cats-tanl WRINGER, INC. | direct field assistance to teacher as- 
Outfit assi acher as 
Mopping P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


iit! hierniana AS Wi ec Ac I ete ne aie ie ean dthaie ent Meditate wei easel canis od 
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sociations in 24 states. 
































Either the finest clear fir or Southern pine can be furnished. All wood 
members of Medart Gym Seats are made from kiln dried one-piece 
boards. No laminated or glued pieces are used. 


GYM SEAT IDEAS 

Medart's Gym Seat catalog con- 

tains many ideas of how to get 

better, safer seating with mini- 
mum investment. 

Ask For Your Copy 


fe 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
3535 DE KALB e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


Although matching in appearance the lustrous, satiny surface of 
finely crafted furniture, the flawless smooth, clear finish on Medart 
Gym Seats has an all-important extra quality of amazing resistance 
to wear and abuse. Mechanically applied prime and finish coats of 
Medart’s alkyd melamine varnish—each warm air-dried in special 
ovens—promises these superior advantages: 

e Won’t check or chip like hard, brittle coatings 

e Withstands the abrasion of continuous traffic and stomping 

e Will not accumulate excessive dust and dirt like ordinary 

rough varnished or lacquered surfaces 

e Won’t discolor or darken—won’t get dull and dingy 

e Preserves the bright new beauty of the wood it protects 
Selecting gym seats with a finish that reduces wear and main- 
tenance to a negligible minimum can contribute notable savings 
year after year. Choose Medart to get the greatest value from 
every seating dollar. 


Meparr 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS é3 


SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! ProrN 
—— — wteT'S. 


Peel 
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TUDENTS do better work in pleasant, color- 

ful surroundings. And Pratt & Lambert 
Calibrated Colors are at the top of their class. 
They’re pleasing to look at — they harmonize 
perfectly. 


Use New Lyt-all Flowing Flat on walls — it 
keeps its beauty longer even after hard usage 
and repeated washings. Actually... it is more 
than washable, it can be scrubbed over and 
over again. That means real economy because 
your paint jobs last longer. 

And you are more trouble-free when you use 
Pratt & Lambert New Lyt-all Flowing Flat. It 
goes on faster, with less effort, yet produces 
superb results. Best of all... it dries rapidly 
and there’s no objectionable odor. You move 
back into refreshed rooms almost as soon as 
your painters move out. 


There’s economy and craftsmanship in every 
P&L package. Join the school administrators 
from coast to coast who specify Pratt & Lambert 
for all their painting needs. 


For free color charts or for practical sugges- 
tions by a trained representative, please write 
’ Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 75 Tonawanda Street, 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. In Canada: 254 Courtwright 
St., Fort Erie, Ont. 

















A Dependable Name in Paint since 1849 
NEW YORK ¢ BUFFALO « CHICAGO « FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 
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This year the Ford Foundation granted $42 million to set up 
an organization to help schools and colleges solve their 
building problems. Here its president describes how. 


what the citizen wants to know about education 


New Lab to Study Plant Problems 


by HAROLD B. GORES 


President 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
477 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 


The constant reader of this magazine is certainly 
aware of the physical problems of America’s 
schools and colleges. He knows the problem has 
many dimensions, some of which are yielding to 
the application of available fact and simple logic 
and others that set off emotional and intemperate 
response from latter-day experts, carping pundits, 
and anybody seeking an audience by finding a new 
nerve to drill on. 

Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that Amer- 
ican education, public and private, is faced with 
physical requirements in the decade ahead of 
something in the order of $40 billion. The arith- 
metic of the situation is reasonably clear to those 
who are willing to count the children and judge 
the aspirations of their parents. 

Into this welter of nettles and name-calling, of 
fact and fiction, the Ford Foundation chose early 
this year to establish a separate corporation, Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., to help 
schools and colleges solve their physical problems. 
A sum of $414 million was appropriated to the cor- 
poration for its presumed life of five years, a board 
of directors consisting of twelve distinguished 
persons from business and education was ap- 
pointed, and in May officers were elected. 

The charter of EFL provides that it will per- 
form the following general functions: 

1. Foster, promote, and encourage improve- 


ments in the planning, construction, organization, 
equipping and financing of educational facilities, 
public and private, at all levels. 

2. Advance the study and public knowledge of 
the relevant research that already exists and stim- 
ulate new research. 

3. Collect and disseminate information relating 
to all aspects of educational facility including the 
effect of physical factors on learning. 

4. Build or otherwise establish and operate a 
center or centers for the development of plans, 
ideas, devices and materials relating to the physi- 
cal environment and the tools of instruction. 

5. Solicit, accept, hold and administer funds for 
the above purposes. 

In short, EFL is interested in the “things” of 
education—the plant itself, both indoors and out, 
its equipment, furnishings, and the planning 
thereof to the end that the total environment will 
have assisted teachers to teach and students to 
learn. 


No fixed program 


EFL begins with no preconceived structure, or- 
ganization, or intellectual commitment to a spe- 
cial cause. It will mold itself to the needs of the 
field as they are revealed. The overriding concept 
is service to schools and colleges and, by exercising 
the freedom provided in our charter, service to 
those professions which in turn serve the schools 
and colleges. 

At first glance the sum of $414 million appears 
to be a massive infusion of money with which to 
aid all parties concerned, but the fact is that the 
ratio of EFL money to the amount that will be 
spent in the field in the next decade by public and 


No. 170. Reprints in quantities of ten or more may be purchased from The School Executive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 10 copies for 1 month: $1.00, for 12 months: $10.00; 25 copies for 1 month: $2.00, for 12 months: 
$20.00; 50 copies for 1 month: $3.00, for 12 months: $30.00; 100 copies for 1 month: $5.00, for 12 months: $50.00. 
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private agencies is in the ratio of 1: 4,000. In or- 
der to achieve the most significant benefits for 
these limited funds, EFL’s operations will have 
to be mixed. In some cases it will support other 
groups by direct grants in areas where such 
groups are already organized and working on im- 
portant problems in educational facilities. In other 
cases, where there is no existing group which can 
or will carry on research or offer advice in matters 
we find to be vital, EFL will undertake to serve as 
an operating agency and establish ad hoc groups 
to that end. But EFL will not be able to offer par- 
ticular advice and assistance to any substantial 
number of individual school boards, trustees, in- 
stitutions and professional groups. It must operate 
through general studies with emphasis on wideiy 
disseminated information. 


To study college physics facilities 


The first grant that EFL has made will perhaps 
illustrate the kinds of considerations that have to 
be made. Earlier this year the American Institute 
of Physics and the American Association of Phys- 
ics Teachers assessed the amount of new physics 
facilities in prospect on the campuses of the 540 
colleges and universities which offer a degree with 
a physics major. It was learned that at least 172 
such institutions are planning to spend in the ag- 
gregate nearly a quarter of a billion dollars in the 
immediate future for the construction of new 
physics buildings. In addition, many physics de- 
partments were drawing up plans to share science 
buildings serving more than one discipline. 

The proposal for creating a central and continu- 
ing source of advice regarding physics facilities 
had two other dimensions to commend it: 1) the 
planning of a major physics facility is usually a 
first-time, only-time experience for the college 
president, the department head, and the architect, 
and 2) the subject matter of physics is itself in a 
high state of flux. (e.g. How much of physics is 
still Newtonian mechanics? Do we need a “hot” 
laboratory ? If so, where is a good one? How do we 
learn what others have already learned, and had to 
learn by experience?) 


Cooperative research planned 


Accordingly, EFL has granted $75,850 to the 
American Institute of Physics to enable the In- 
stitute and the American Association of Physics 
Teachers to undertake jointly a survey of physics 
building facilities in colleges and universities in 
the United States. The study will be directed by a 
committee composed of representatives of the 
American Association of Physics Teachers, the 
American Institute of Physics, and possibly the 
Building and Architectural Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. In addition, the ad- 
vice of persons representing related sciences and 
other disciplines will be sought. An inventory will 











EFL will serve as a clearinghouse and registry for school 


be taken of the entire physics building facilities 
(lecture halls, laboratories, preparation rooms, and 
specialized facilities, such as those required to 
handle radioactive materials) in a group of insti- 
tutions which have already indicated a willingness 
to cooperate in this study. The physics depart- 
ments in these institutions will be asked to provide 
plans of their facilities with special attention to 
outstanding features, and the detailed criticism 
thereof. 


Getting the information 


A group of these institutions will be selected on 
the basis of size, wealth, location, and other cri- 
teria. Each of these institutions will work with a 
visiting committee consisting of a physicist and an 
architect (who will devote their full time to this 
survey) as well as other representatives of the 
Committee on Design of Physics Buildings. The 
visiting committee will make operational studies 
of the physics facilities of the selected institutions. 
Attention will be given to such questions as how 
much, if any, of the facilities and equipment may 
properly be exposed to the weather. The study will 
also include appropriate references to desirable 
physical facilities for high schools and junior col- 
leges. All data collected will be deposited with the 
American Institute of Physics and made available 
to physicists, administrators, educators, trustees, 
architects, and others having an interest in phys- 
ics facilities. In addition, findings resulting from 
the study will be summarized and disseminated to 
interested schools. 

It is hoped that the quarter of a billion dollars 
currently scheduled to be spent by 172 institutions 
on new physics buildings will thus have been 
wisely guided by the increased information made 
available as well as the expressed opinions of per- 
sons informed on the likely shape of things to 
come. 

While EFL is currently developing a general 
program to avoid the sin of scatter-giving, some 
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facilities research, and the dissemination thereof. 


developments will affect its plans. One such event 
is the passage of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which carries a potential expenditure 
of $939 million over a 4-year period. Title III of 
the Act authorized $280 million to be granted to 
the states for equipment and minor remodeling 
for science, mathematics and foreign languages 
in schools and junior colleges. With the matching 
funds called for under this Title, a potential of 
over $500 million exists for such purposes. Upon 
passage of the Act, EFL was approached at once 
by several groups interested in bringing together 
information to help the states and local school 


districts spend Title III money with maximum ef- 
fectiveness. EF'L’s first response to this new need 
has been to bring assistance to the chief state 
school officers through their national association. 


What needs researching? 


At the moment EFL is devoting most of its 
energy to the investigation of likely sources of in- 
formation already extant and the seeking of advice 
as to promising objects of EFL inquiry. In this 
preliminary scouting of the field we have been 
aided greatly by a conference called last summer 
in our behalf by Walter Cocking, editor of The 
School Executive. The group was composed of 14 
educators, architects, and school and community 
planners who devoted three days to discussing 
what exists and what is needed in school and col- 
lege facilities. 

While the conference took no formal action, it 
recommended a broad focus for EFL in consider- 
ing future research. Above all else was stressed 
the principle that human values are central; that 
students, whether young or old, are people first of 
all; that however precise or pressing the academic 
task may be, the environment and the tools must 
accommodate themselves to the physical, psycho- 
logical, and aesthetic requirements imposed by the 
nature of the inhabitant scholar and those who 
teach him. It was urged that this point of view 
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should color every subsequent effort of EFL in its 
studies of educational programs and services, in- 
tegration of educational planning with over-all 
community planning, the planning process itself, 
educational structure, sites and their development, 
building structure, engineering, design, and equip- 
ment, all of which matters received the thoughtful 
attention of the conference. 


Outline of EFL‘s role 


In sum, and at this early part of its life, EFL 
sees its usefulness being worked out in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. Serving as a clearinghouse and registry for 
school facilities research and the dissemination 
thereof. 

2. Within the limits of our capital, promoting 
research in selected portions of the total spectrum 
of need, according to urgency of need and promise 
of return. 

8. Acting as a catalyst for all those professions, 
societies, industries, and associations which are 
serving the field. 

4. Speaking out, where our voice can be heard 

above the shouting, for the good schools that the 
vast majority of Americans want for their chil- 
dren. 
5. Attracting other venture capital than our 
own to the task of improving the schoolhouse and 
its contents, whether the endeavor is located in a 
university, in a school system, in a professional 
society or association, or at 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


A new pioneering period 

Speaking personally, I am persuaded from 27 
years of experience as a “schoolman,” and from 
what I see around the country, that education is on 
the threshold of—to use a phrase of the passing 
moment—“a new breakthrough” in method, in 
process, and in the means by which we contain and 
accommodate them. These are exciting times to be 
in education. To be concerned only with its physi- 
cal surroundings, as is EFL, is no less exciting, for 
form follows function and the freedom of the edu- 
cator to educate is circumscribed by the kind and 
quality of the space and the tools we give him to 
work in and with. When the educator asks for 
schools that are something other than “egg 
boxes,” we must be ready to give him the malle- 
able interior, flexible at will, that he seeks. 
When the beleaguered taxpayer is fearful that he 
has bought a “palace,” he should have the facts. 
If it is a palace he had better know it and how it 
got that way, but if it is instead one of the stripped 
“parking garages” being passed off as a school- 
house in financially or culturally impoverished 
communities, he should know that too. 

Winston Churchill said it best, “We shape our 
buildings and thereafter they shape us.” 
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Building Costs 


and Bond Prices 


by HAROLD F. CLARK 
Economic Analyst 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The school building price index rose slightly in 
October bringing it to 231.9, as opposed to Au- 
gust’s 281.4. 

Many building materials have advanced slightly 
in price. Metal prices have shown a strong tend- 
ency to rise. The hourly cost of building labor con- 
tinues to rise as it has for so long, although the 
recession of the past year probably stepped up 
labor efficiency. This has tended to check the rise 
in the cost of school buildings during the past year. 

From all indications we are moving into a period 
of expanding business; higher building materials, 
higher labor costs and a possible slackening in the 
labor efficiency increase. All of these factors indi- 
cate higher prices for school building. 

A decline in the volume of school building or 
general building could change the picture. At pres- 
ent, all signs point to more school building and a 
mounting total building situation. In fact, the 
value of total building and school building has 
moved back to all-time highs and gives every indi- 
cation of staying there for some time. 

School bond interest rates continue to rise. The 
average interest rate on the school bonds sold dur- 
ing October was 3.68 percent. The average interest 
rate in September was 3.65 percent. In April the 
average interest rate was 2.82 percent. The Octo- 
ber rate was about one percent higher than in 
April. Interest rates have been going through vio- 
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lent fluctuation during the past two years. Recent 
months continue the trend. 

In October many school bonds were sold with 
interest rates above 4 percent although there were 
still a fair number with interest rates under 3 
percent. Interest rates on Federal Government and 
on municipal bonds have approached the highest 
interest rates of the past quarter of a century. 

Recently we have had some movement out of 
bonds because of the fear of fixed dollar securities 
in a period of possible inflation. This is something 
new for this country in many, many years. Bonds 
have been sold on a large scale and the money put 
into stocks. Large amounts of savings that nor- 
mally would have gone into bonds have gone into 
stocks. This has driven the price of stocks up to 
the point where on the average they bring a lower 
yield than bonds. This is a strange phenomena for 
our country and has happened only a few times. 
These times have usually been shortly before 
major stock market declines. 

The Federal Reserve Board has become so con- 
cerned about the credit being used in stock pur- 
chases that it has raised the margin requirements 
for stocks from 70 to 90 percent. This means that 
if stocks are bought now 90 percent of the price 
must be paid for in cash and only 10 percent can 
be borrowed. 

The demands on the bond market in the period 
ahead will be enormous. The Federal Government 
will need many billions of dollars; municipal and 
school bond needs may set new records. Business 
needs for bonds will be large even if under former 
highs. All in all, large demands can be expected. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been tightening 
credit to hold down speculation. Larger demands 
for credit, a great supply of bonds—these make 
it hard to see how school bond interest rates can 
decline much until there is a change in some of the 
basic factors that have caused the rise. 

School boards might as well consider going 
ahead with their plans, if they need to issue bonds. 
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SLIPPERINESS 


Taking slipperiness out of your floors is worthwhile 
insurance against slips and falls. 

It’s easily done with a specially blended West resin 
emulsion. This safe, high-traction finish contains no 
wax — yet produces a glossy, hard, durable film on 
all types of floors. 

Slipperiness is only one of many floor problems. 
Others are just as common. Staining. Dirt retention. 
Excessive dust. High labor costs. To name a few. All 
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WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION 
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can be prevented — often at reduced cost — with a 
complete WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM. 

The WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM consists of three basic 
steps. Cleaning. Sealing. Maintaining. Each adapted 
to the individual needs of floors by West Representa- 
tives who specialize in methods as well as materials. 

We'd be glad to show you how a WEST FLOOR CARE 
PROGRAM protects floors, modernizes methods, elimi- 
nates hazards. Write, or telephone your local West office. 


Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
] Please send your 32-page booklet, ‘‘The Proper Care of Floors.” 


] Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment. 


Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 6 





Meet a Cost-cCONSCIOUS 





beauty from Joliet 


The porcelain-enameled stee/ panels 
in this school are new, but they have already 
passed the test of time. Panels like these have 
been used for more than 20 years. No other 
coated panel has a service record like this, 
because only steel can withstand the very high 
temperatures needed to fire the highest quality 
enameling frits. The finished surface is like 
glass—no pores, no place for grime or moisture 
to seep in. Rainfall keeps them clean. 


The Hufford Junior High School in Joliet, Illinois 
was built at a surprisingly low cost because steel 
window-wall construction is economical. Window 
walls are light, so less foundation and structural 
materials are needed. It's a fast way to build, so it 
reduces labor costs and equipment rental fees. The 
total window-wall area was 14,844 sauare feet, which 
included panels, sash and glass. 

This modern way to build deserves your special 
attention. United States Steel produces quality USS 
Vitrenamel Sheets for porcelain-enameling, stainless 
steel, bar sections for window sash, and structural 
sections for framing. For more information about steel 
window walls, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 

USS and Vitrenamel/ are registered trademarks 


Hufford Junior High School, Joliet, Illinois 

Architects & Engineers: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Illinois 
Gen. Contractor: Mercury Builders, Inc., Forest Park, Illinois 
Panel Fabricator: The Erie Enameling Company, Erie, Pa. 
Window Wall Manufacturer: Fenestra, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 
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Lyte Brown's SPORTS QUIZ 


HOW MANY TRACK MEETS 
HAS YOUR SCHOOL LOST 
TO THE WEATHER °/ 


A check of leading coaches indicates that 
about 22% of all scheduled track meets 
are postponed or cancelled because of 
inclement weather or wet tracks. Add to 
this the valuable hours of practice time 
lost—practice that often spells the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat! 


i 


IS THERE SUCH A 
THING AS AN YALL 
WEATHER TRACK? 


Indeed there is—at the University of Florida! While noth- 
ing can be done to halt rain or snow, the new Grasstex** 


RUBBER SOLES * ; All-Weather track at Florida University is ready for use 


just minutes after even a heavy rain. This means a much 


OR =P] KES cg ‘ A earlier start for outdoor practice; far less danger of can- 
6 . 4 


celled meets. 


It makes no differ- 
ence what the ath- 
letes wear when run- 
ning on Grasstex 
All-Weather tracks. New records 
have already been set with both 


types of footwear. 


* Grasstex All-Weather tracks cost 
less to build, far less to maintain, 
than cinder or clay tracks. 


Caution: Grasstex should not be 
confused with ordinary “road-type” 
surfacing materials. It was specifi- Here is an aerial view of the Grasstex All-Weather 
track at the University of Florida, where .. . dur- 
ing the first meet . . . eight new records were set! 


cally designed to take spiked-shoe 
traffic and to provide resilient sur- 


facing; all-weather performance; American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


with minimum maintenance. 320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. Atlanta 8, Ga. Portland 8, Ore. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Mobile, Ala. Oakland 1, Calif. 


E ; y Baltimore 2, Md. St. Louis 17, Mo. Inglewood, Calif. 
Write us for full information. Cincinnati 38, Ohio Tucson, Ariz. San Juan 23, P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts » CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts » LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties 
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UP ON FLOOR CLEAN -UP 
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Houways give you a break, for floor re- HILLYARD PLANNING HELPS 
newal. With the right planning, these free 
days are enough time to bring your gym . 
floor into top condition for the basketball Gym Floor Blueprint File for laying out, lining, 
season. finishing 

This is also your chance to re-condition How fo Plan File for favorite sports layouts 
foyers, corridors, classrooms, shower and 
locker room floors, midway in the long year ; oe “ : 
of hard use. The on oo is ——— 

: , , specialist in school floor care. His services 

For most effective planning, call in your are freely available without charge or obli- 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®’”’. He’ll be glad to gation. Mail the coupon today! 
survey your floors, make practical sugges- 
tions, recommend treatment tech- 
niques and materials for each floor HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 
and floor problem. 


E-Z Marker for laying out free-throw circles 


Please give me the FREE Hillyard Helps shown above. 


0 
The Hillyard “Maintaineer®” is [) Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my area call to help 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” me with my holiday clean-up planning. 


Name 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. Vat viii: 
PASSAIC, N. J. SAN JOSE, CALIF. ff RE 
' ‘ Address 











Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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WALL SPACE + FLOOR SPACE/ 
now Schieber puts them both to work 10024 


Recessed— 
Face flush with wall 











Partially recessed— 
Rounded edges 


Attached to wall— 
Rounded edges 





FOLDING 
TABLES AND BENCHES 


an" 


AS MANY AS 4 COMPLETE TABLE AND BENCH UNITS 
CAN NOW BE STORED IN A SINGLE WALL POCKET 


An important new solution to table and bench storage lies in Schieber’s new multiple 
depth pockets which hold seating for as many as 80 children. Modern architecture in 
which the use of window walls often restricts the area available for pockets no longer 
precludes the use of this practical type equipment which has the advantage over portable 
units of leaving floor space completely clear when tables and benches are not in use. | 


ORIGINATORS OF 








Second obvious advantage of the multiple depth pocket and detachable tables and 
benches is that they permit use of all the floor area including the center of the room and 
not just the perimeter as might be the case with permanently attached units. 


Detachable units may be rolled 
out to use the entire floor area 


will arrange to show you a nearby Schieber installation in use. 


























Write for the name of the nearest Schieber representative who | 


SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 39, MICHIGAN 


PORTA-FOLD COMPAC-FOLD TRANSI-FOLD 
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The outstanding fact about all Bloomfield Pans, Insets and 


Baine Maries is their amazingly smooth surface. Deep drawn 
of heavy-gauge, 18-8 stainless steel, they are free of all marks, 
wrinkles and unevenness. 

All steam table pans are made in 21", 4", 6" depths and in 


sixth, quarter, third, half and full sizes. All nest perfectly. 
Smooth-fitting, cool-grip covers. Rounded corners and gleam- 
Ss TAIN LE S Ss Ss TEEL PAN Ss ing finishes are a cinch to keep clean. Best of all, Bloomfield 
transparent packaging keeps them ‘‘Factory-New”’ until they 
° reach you. Each pan is completely sealed in clear polyethylene 

... more precisely made, to keep out dust, dirt and grime. 
Ask your dealer to show you the complete Bloomfield line 
of pans and other stainless steel equipment, or write for the 

big Bloomfield catalog. 


to serve you better 


i Bi hes: 
BLOOMFIELD INDUSTRIES, INC. - 4546 W. 47th St., Chicago 32, Ill. * wew york Los Angeles 


“where skilled American craftsmen surpass highest American quality standards” 
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Architects... School Admamastrators... 
thisis MODUWALL 


A new concept in classroom wall utilization 
that completely outmodes conventional fixed-to- 
the wall chalkboard and display equipment. 











Brunswick MODUWALL has already been field proven 
in scores of installations... it is now available 
for your new or remodelled schoolrooms 






























































Invest in 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





for better learning . . . for lasting value 


FLEXIBILITY INSURANCE— Brunswick Moduwall gives you 
complete classroom flexibility over the years... as school 
population shifts . . . as classroom purposes change. By 
simply changing the kinds and heights of panel units, you can 
transform a kindergarten into a fifth grade, a fifth grade 
into a social studies room, a math class into a kindergarten! 
Today’s elementary schoolrooms become tomorrow’s educa- 
tionally perfect junior and senior high rooms—without costly 
reconstruction. With Moduwall your classrooms are never 
obsolete . . . always ready for change in grade or function! 


EVERY WRITING, DISPLAY REQUIREMENT SERVED — Moduwall 
accessories can be mounted in minutes. 4 Chalkboard sizes, 
6 Tackboards, 1 Pegboard, 3 Open and Closed Cabinets, 
2 Magazine Racks, 1 Easel, 2 Flannelboard sizes and Utility 
Boards to choose from! All are interchangeable! 


TEACHER'S DREAM—Only Moduwall gives your teacher full 
freedom to use the teaching aids that best suit her individual 
purposes ... and teaching techniques. She can change panels 
as instruction projects and assignments change...from day to 
day, semester to semester, as she desires. (We’ll be happy to 
help you plan an efficient Moduwall Panel Inventory to 
meet your immediate and long-term needs.) 





AND MODUWALL IS ECONOMICAL, TOO!—Moduwall not only 
gives you scores of educational advantages . . . but actually | 
costs less to install and use now... and over the years than 4 
conventional wall fixtures. It will pay you, your teachers 
and your community well to investigate ... and have your 
architect specify... and use Moduwall! 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of CHALK- 
BOARD you want... where you wantit... 
when you want it. 






Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of PEGBOARD 
you want... where you want it... when you 
want it. 












ee 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
School Equipment Division, Dept. 1111 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of TACKBOARD 
you want... where you want it... when you 


want it. 
PLEASE send more information on Moduwall to 


Only MODUWALL gives you the amount of EASEL, 
OPEN AND CLOSED STORAGE, MAGAZINE RACK 
you need...where you want it...when you 
wantit... 


NE ok dc Pee ae as ee 


SOI oc osticituaces per Ts 


SEND FOR MORE INFORMATION TODAY Address eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eer errr eeeeeeeeee 
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WHAT MAKES THIS 








No.l TYPEWRITE 


por | “Ove yous 


... for teaching? 


... for business? 


Schools and businesses use more Royal Standard 
Typewriters than any other make. The rea- 
sons for this are sound. 

Royal ruggedness is a legend. They just 
plain spend less time in the repair shop. Small 
wonder that they bring the highest prices in 
the used-machine market. 

Features like famous Magic® Margin have al- 
ways marked Royal as a pioneer in typewriter 
advancements and design improvements. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE 
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To these, the mew Royal Standard adds inno- 
vations like Twin-Pak®, the quick-change 
ribbon that helps speed ribbon change in the 
classroom, and /finger-balanced touch which al- 
lows lighter stroking on the shorter finger keys. 
For these reasons and many others, it’s easier 
to teach, easier to learn, with a modern Royal 
Standard. Call your Royal Representative 
for a free demonstration and trial in your own 


classroom or school office. 


2a YAL standard 
Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


© THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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New Senior High School in Downey, Calif., 
Has a Norton Door Closer on Every Door 





Ruggedness is a prime requisite for door closers in any school 
attended by over 2,000 students. This need has been satisfied 
in the distinctive new Senior High School at Downey, Calif. 
...and also the new West Junior High School. All doors in 
both schools are equipped with Norton Door Closers. The 
choice was influenced by the fact that thousands of Norton 
Door Closers are still in daily use in some of America’s best- 
known public buildings after serving continuously 30 years 
and longer. For fully illustrated data on these and other 
Norton Door Closers, including important new models, con- 
sult the current Norton catalog #57. Write for it today. 


NORTON ccs 
CLOSERS 


Dept. SE-128, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
December, 1958 


SE-226 
A continuing series of distinguished schools, office buildings, churches, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


NORTON’S PROVED DEPENDABILITY 
DICTATED CHOICE OF DOOR CLOSERS 


ARCHITECT: HARRY T. MAC DONALD, A.1.A. 
CONTRACTOR: STIGLBAUER BROTHERS 





Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 


NORTON INADOR: For 
streamlined modern de- 
sign; available with (A) 
regular arm and (B) holder 
arm...4 sizes to meet all 
standard requirements. 








NORTON 750: New corner design 


with concealed arms, for all types 
of doors, particularly narrow-rail 


doors. 


NORTON 
SURFACE- 
TYPE: For all 
installations 
whereconceal- 
ment is not es- 
sential. 


a 


NORTON 703E: 
Compact surface- 
mounted type...first 
closer with extruded 
aluminumalloy shell. 


: 
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HERE ARE ANSWERS TO YOUR SPECIAL PLANT M2 ():]tU hy 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


PLANNING 


AND UNIVERSITY 
1958-1959 EDITION 


Each article in AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY has been prepared 


to provide economically sound answers to individual plant problems. 


You'll find these two large volumes your most convenient source of immediate 
desk-top information on anything and everything related to school planning, 
design, construction, finance and maintenance. 


With increased need for additional educational facilities all over the nation — and 
great pressure on school building costs —the exclusive, practical contents of 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY are particularly useful. 


Hundreds of New Ideas Help Save You Time and Money! 
New from cover to coverage, this 1958-59 Edition of AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY offers you two large volumes, filled with a solid core of selected 
facts from which you can easily choose the precise methods and ideas you need. 


Over 85% of this limited edition has been allocated for advance orders. Only 
a few hundred sets remain AVAILABLE NOW. Orders will be filled on a 


“first-come first-served”’ basis. 
FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
470 FOURTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the 1958-59 2-Vol- 0) SAVE ME 30% this year and every 
ume Edition of AMERICAN SCHOOL | cee my Poadion samt cet am 

j nual editions o 
a ne ae AND UNIVERSITY. Bill me for this and 
future editions at 30% off list price. 


Address 
City Zone State 


DESIGN 
OPERATION 
FINANCING 
CONSTRUCTION 
CASE HISTORIES 
MAINTENANCE 
PURCHASING 


2 Giant Volumes 
705 Illustrations 
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The School Executive 
presents a symposium on The school lunch has become an important part of today’s 
school’s program. In 25 years it has evolved into an integral 
part of the educational program. Twenty-five years ago, the 
cafeteria was an austere and rudimentary place with inade- 
quate space and equipment. The menus were simple with little, 
if any, choice. Employees were rarely trained. The home eco- 
nomics teacher was the supervisor: parents and students were 
volunteer helpers. Today, school lunch is primarily an educa- 
tional activity. The vast majority of new buildings constructed 
since World War II have specially planned, spacious areas for 
the activity. Skilled dietitians and lunchroom supervisors guide 
trained employees. Sufficient time is scheduled so that it is 
no longer necessary to bolt food and run. Menus are varied and 
well balanced. Careful food selection and proper eating habits 
are encouraged. 

There is an increasing body of evidence which indicates 
that not only is the lunch program affecting the whole program 
of the school constructively, but is also having beneficial effects 
in the homes of many pupils. Finally, in 25 years the lunch 
program has grown in the number of pupils participating in it 
from a small fraction of the schools’ enrollment to the vast 
majority of the students. For these reasons, THE ScHOOL 
EXECUTIVE is giving major attention in this issue to some of 
the factors of greatest importance to the successful operation 
of good school lunch programs. 


School 
Food 
Services 





School Lunch from Pail to Plate 


by JOSEPH M. CARROLL 


Newton, Massachusetts 


of children whose parents were hard-pressed by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. 

Assistant Director of Business Services 
Newton Public Schools 


A second pattern can be discerned which gave further 
support to the school lunch movement. At the time of 
the Boer War, the people in England were shocked to 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM is a generally accepted 
part of the organization in today’s schools. It is very 
difficult to find a school under construction without pro- 
visions for noon meal facilities for both students and 
teachers. But the existence of the program does not 
mean its purpose and place in our educational enterprise 
is fully understood and appreciated. 

Historically, the first school lunch programs in Europe 
and the United States were acts of charity. Noon meal 
plans occurred as the result of concern over the welfare 
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find that only two of every five men who wished to be 
soldiers were physically fit. Child health became a na- 
tional issue and in 1906 Parliament passed the Provision 
of Meals Act. Soviet Russia provides lunches for all 
school children. In the United States, the interdepend- 
ence of national security and healthy children has lent 
support to efforts to provide at least one nutritionally 
sound meal each day. 

In 1931 the President’s Organization of Unemploy- 
ment Relief strongly recommended that “one nourishing 
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hot dish” be served every child who remained at school 
during the noon hour. In 1933 federal emergency relief 
funds were released for this purpose. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also entered the scene with free wpa labor and 
surplus food commodities, and it is with this depression- 
born impetus that the school lunch program began to 
permeate our educational scene. 

In 1946 the National School Lunch Act was passed by 
Congress. This act contains the first clear declaration of 
national policy: “It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress, as a measure of national security, to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of the nation’s children 
and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agricultural commodities and other food by assisting the 
states, through grants-in-aid and other means, in pro- 
viding an adequate supply of food and other facilities 
for the establishment, maintenance, operation and ex- 
pansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs.” 

It should be noted that along with national security 
and child health and welfare, the act is to encourage 
the consumption of domestic agricultural surpluses. 
Thus, to many people our national school lunch program 
is essentially a dumping ground for subsidized agricul- 
tural surpluses. It is unfortunate that a question of se- 
curity and health should be so entwined with this issue. 

The school lunch program under the direction of the 
school administration really began in 1894, when the 
Boston School Committee passed an order to the effect 
that “only food approved by them could be sold in the 
city school houses.” The consensus of the group at that 
time was that as a result of this program, children were 
more attentive and learned more readily. 

The movement expanded throughout the larger cities 
with the schools assuming partial responsibility in most 
cases. Rochester, New York included a cafeteria in the 
design of a new school in 1903, thus becoming the first 


to promote the school lunch out of the basement. The 
list of lay supporters for these programs included teach- 
ers, home demonstration agents, Red Cross nutritionists, 
school and county nurses, Granges, parent-teachers as- 
sociations, church societies, and various civic clubs and 
organizations. But the trend was toward formal school 
acceptance of responsibility of these programs as a neces- 
sary part of the environment of education. 

Another more recent factor should be recognized. 
Americans are giving up lunch as a family meal. The 
move to the suburbs keeps the wage earner out of the 
home and more and more homes have two working 
parents. And so the lunch pail, though it could be filled 
nutritiously and tastily, is essentially an unwelcome task 
and is going the way of the washboard and the hand 
shift on cars. Factories and offices are realizing that a 
well operated lunch program makes happier and more 
effective employees. The steady increase in participation 
in the school lunch program is really part of a broader 
cultural change. 

Thus, we find ourselves in the 1950’s with lunch pro- 
grams accepted in practice but still uncertain in theory. 

Leaders in the school lunch field are constantly em- 
phasizing inclusion of the school lunch as part of the 
curriculum. It is suggested that operation of the pro- 
gram should be included in the list of courses at our 
schools of education. At this time, there appears to be 
little support for these efforts among those administer- 
ing our schools and teacher training institutions. The 
1952 edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, indicates virtually no reference to this aspect of 
school operation. There appears to be no accepted theo- 
retical scheme for fitting its operation into the curricu- 
lum. However the school lunch has become an accepted 
part of our school life, and an important catalyst in the 


process of education. 


Paying for Food Services 


by HENRY F. DAUM and MARGARETTA PLEWES 
Business Manager Director of Cafeterias 
School District of Abington Township 


Abington, Pennsylvania 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS of school food service are tre- 
mendous today, compared to a few years ago. For ex- 
ample, since 1949, the annual volume of cash handled 
in the cafeteria operations of the School District of 
Abington Township, Pennsylvania increased from $68,- 
000 to approximately $350,000, or 514 percent. 

As a nation, we have not accepted the theory that the 


school should supply free lunches to everyone in the same 
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way as many states require the supplying of free textbooks. 
The generally accepted practice throughout the nation 
is for school food service to be self-supporting, as nearly 
as possible. Meals are charged for and the rate of charge 
is presumably calculated to return enough money to pay 
at least the major portion of the expenses of the food 


service program. 


Where does the money come from? 


In addition, the Federal Government, through the 
lunch and milk subsidy programs, is a powerful stimulant 
for local food service programs as well as a source of 
local income, both in money and food. 
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In the Abington School District, 82 percent of the 
cash income for the school food service program in a 
recent year was derived from cash sales to students and 
teachers. Cash subsidies from the U. S. Government for 
both lunch and milk accounted for 14 percent of the in- 
come. In cash value, donations of food products and 
basic foods from the Federal Government were evaluated 
at 3.3 percent of the income. Thus, 17.3 percent of the 
income, either in cash or food, was derived from the gov- 
ernment’s support of the school lunch program. 

The Federal Government plays a major role in local 
school food service and variations in this support pro- 
vided through the states from year to year have a strong 
effect on local programs. The tasks of food service man- 
agement are multiplied as these changes occur. There 
is a constant shift of burden backwards and forwards to 
and from the local communities as the federal program 
expands or contracts. It is not surprising that the cost 
of lunch to the pupil has a tendency to rise and will be 
more responsive in variations in the support program 
in years to come. 

Increasing attention will be paid in the future to the 
following receipts which may be summarized under the 
heading of School Board Subsidies. 

1. Salaries of Directors and Other Employees. Prac- 
tices in regard to these salaries are not uniform. Some 
districts pay such salaries directly out of tax revenue and 
do not charge these expenditures against cafeteria op- 
erations. Others charge such expenditures directly to caf- 
eteria operations. When these services are donated by 
the board of school directors out of tax revenue, this is 
a source of income for the food service program which 
cannot be overlooked in a proper appraisal of the entire 
operation. 

2. Building Services and Utilities. These are com- 
monly donated by districts to cafeteria programs without 
charge. The money derived from the sale of lunches 
seldom is used to offset the costs of custodial services for 
cafeteria cleaning and maintenance, and equipment, 
lighting, heating, ventilating and related services. In 
many instances, separate metering arrangements are 
established for gas or electricity in the kitchen, and 
these are sometimes paid directly from cafeteria funds as 
operating expenses. Where they are not so paid and 
charged, the costs of services of this type are a direct 
charge against the taxpayers of the community and a 
subsidy to the food service program. 


How is the money spent? 

There seems no doubt that, in the future, increasing 
attention will be paid to a careful and precise analysis 
of costs such as these which are otherwise hidden in 
the school budget. Not all the hidden costs should be 
calculated and included when the price of school lunch 
is established, but careful analysis may disclose some 
which should be accounted for. Simplicity in food service 
will have the effect of reducing hidden subsidies in tax 
money and also will help keep food costs to pupils low. 

Approximately 60 to 65 percent of income from all 
sources, except hidden subsidies, is spent in the purchase 
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of food. The higher the percentage, the more sensible 
and economical is the food service program. This per- 
centage varies widely between school districts. Accurate 
figures are not available on a countrywide basis as ac- 
counting systems are not uniform. Certainly, local fac- 
tors relating to management, labor sources and wages 
would govern this percentage to some extent. 

Approximately 30-35 percent of the cash inccme is 
expended for labor. Some school cafeterias in rural 
areas are operated almost entirely by volunteer or PTA 
help. Where available on a cooperating basis so that op- 
erations can be conducted efficiently, this represents a 
substantial contribution to the food service program, 
measurable in cash terms at the going rate for such labor. 

Expenditures for utilities and other expenses, such as 
napkins and paper dishes, account for 3-5 percent of 
the income from all sources. 

There remains the question of expenditures for uten- 
sils and equipment used in the cafeterias. In the Phila- 
delphia suburban area, most of the ten schools involved 
in a recent survey provide these expenditures out of 
board funds and do not charge them to the cafeteria 
operation. This is equivalent to a donation to the cafe- 
teria program out of tax revenue. 

In some school districts, expenditures for the smaller 
items are charged to the cafeteria operations and ex- 
penditures for the larger items of equipment remain a 
tax charge. We cannot discuss the wisdom of either pro- 
cedure here, but it is important to note that some ac- 
count must be taken of the funds from which these ex- 
penditures are made. The board should have a clear 
understanding of the nature and extent of its contribu- 
tion to the cafeteria program. 


Not for profit 


School food services should never be operated solely 
for the purpose of making a profit. Fortunately, the pre- 
vailing principle, fostered by regulations under the fed- 
eral lunch program, is that food services should break 
even financially and that any profits made should be 
used for improving food or equipment. This approach is 
in line with the philosophy that food service must be 
justified solely on the basis of its direct contribution to 
the total educational program which includes the nu- 
trition of the pupils. In some districts, profits are turned 
over to the school board which purchases equipment with 


the money. In other localities, profits remain in a separate 


cafeteria fund as a hedge against possible future losses. 
Should such losses occur, it is frequently necessary to ob- 
tain direct financial subsidy from the board of school di- 
rectors. It is wise for local boards to establish policies with 
regard to these matters. 

In the last analysis, all funds for these operations come 
from the taxpayers, directly or indirectly. Intelligent, 
informed management in the field is consequently es- 
sential in every school district. There is no longer any 
justification for school boards to fail to recognize the 
need for skilled business judgment and techniques on the 
part of food service mangers. Inefficiency in school food 
service management can no longer be excused. 





Planning, Purchasing and Preparing Food 


by K. ELIZABETH LAMSON 


Assistant, School Lunch Administration 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


Some 14 MILLION MEALS are being prepared each 
school day this year for children throughout the land. 
These mid-day lunches may be the only good meal of 
the day for many children, for family income level does 
not always indicate the nutritional quality of meals 
served in homes. 

The nutritional requirements of the average growing 
child were considered in establishing a plan for a bal- 
anced meal at the inception of the National School 
Lunch Program in 1946. This pattern, known as the 
Type A lunch, protects the nutrition of children and 
guides school menu planners. It includes a minimum of 
Y, pint of milk, 2 ounces of protein-rich food, 34 cup 
fruit and/or vegetable, a serving of enriched bread stuff 
and 2 teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine. 

Surveys testing the effectiveness of this pattern have 
resulted in the requirement that Vitamin A- and C-rich 
foods be used frequently and that older children receive 
larger portions. At least two foods in the menu must be 
used as the source of fruits and vegetables, and the pro- 
tein-rich food requirement should be included in the 
main dish and no more than one other menu item. The 
guide, Planning Type A School Lunches, has been made 
available to all schools operating lunch programs by the 
United States Department of Agriculture through state 
departments of education. 

Menus are planned in most schools on a monthly or 
semimonthly schedule. This period rather than daily or 
weekly planning offers greater opportunities for econ- 
omies in purchasing and avoids monotonous repetition 
in menus. 

Community food preferences and national back- 
grounds are recognized in planning. Learning acceptance 
of the less familiar foods which contribute to the nu- 
tritional balance of the meal is given consideration. 
The differences in food patterns of elementary children 
and teenagers is recognized by variation in dishes served 
when this is feasible. The lunch in a bag has gained 
increasing popularity in crowded schools with limited 
time and dining room space. Some schools prefer to use 
this innovation as a special treat on days when an out- 
door picnic is in order. 

Direct Distribution Foods available to schools in the 
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National School Lunch Program influence menu plan- 
ning. Some of these foods are purchased by authority of 
the School Lunch Act to help nonprofit schools correct 
nutritional deficiencies as, determined by nationwide 
surveys. Others are accumulated by the government un- 
der the price support program. Wise planning for use 
of these foods to supplement supplies purchased by the 
schools helps to serve nutritionally adequate meals at a 
minimum cost. Use is also made of information distrib- 
uted monthly designating the agricultural products cur- 
rently in abundance on local markets. 

The goal of the school lunch buyer is to obtain the 
highest nutritional values in products that may be com- 
bined into appetizing foods and meals with eye and taste 
appeal at the lowest possible cost. Wholesale purchasing 
is the most common practice. Definite schedules are 
made for telephone or personal contacts with vendors. 
The amount of available storage space governs the 
quantities ordered for delivery at one time. 

Purchasing by specification and bid has been found 
most economical in many situations; it is a legal require- 
ment in some states for purchases exceeding stated 
amounts. It is generally accepted that lower unit prices 
are possible through large quantity purchasing. Most 
districts centralize their buying. In some instances fur- 
ther savings have been realized through combining pur- 
chases of several school districts. 

The efficient buyer maintains complete inventory and 
purchasing records. They contain information about 
quality and yield of many grades and types of items, 
portion costs, acceptability, use to be made of foods, 
quantities customarily ordered and on hand and other 
data which must be readily available. Inspection of sam- 
ples prior to buying is a common practice. Other schools 
rely on information supplied by the vendors, the majority 
of whom are well trained and have a thorough knowl- 
edge of their products. The use of price alone as an 
index for purchasing persists as a problem in schools 
where the buyers have had little training or experience. 


Guides to food buying 
The Purchasing Guide for Type A Lunches, distrib- 


uted to schools through state departments of education, 
establishes quantities to meet Type A lunch standards on 
the 100 serving basis. Other standard texts and reliable 
advertising materials are used freely as buying aids. 
Types of foods selected depend upon acceptability, 
cost, availability and the use for which it is intended. 
Canned, dehydrated, fresh and frozen foods are used. 
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The latter are increasingly popular in schools with suit- 
able storage space. 

Checking shipments against invoices upon receipt is 
an important function assigned school lunch personnel 
at point of delivery. Many school buildings are equipped 
with scales which will quickly determine accuracy of 
measure of delivered goods. Inspection is made of all 
packaged items before signing delivery slips and certify- 
ing bills for payment. The delay in payment of bills re- 
sulting from the necessity to obtain board of education 
approval often makes it difficult to take advantage of dis- 
counts offered for immediate payment. 

The quality and quantity of food preparation in 
school lunch kitchens depend upon the available facili- 
ties, the capabilities of management and abilities of the 
workers. Rapid improvement in facilities has added many 
labor saving devices for large quantity food preparation. 
Workers are being taught to use this equipment to in- 
crease production and reduce expenditure of time and 
labor. Portable and dual purpose equipment has further 
simplified food preparation. Performance records are be- 


ing used to determine further savings which may be 
effected. 

Increased use is being made of standardized recipes 
to produce high quality products. The card file, Recipes 
for Type A School Lunches, tested for acceptability to 
children and distributed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is available to all schools in the 
lunch program. Many commercial firms also distribute 
excellent tested recipes especially for school lunch use. 
The quantities of flour, dried milk, shortening and other 
ingredients distributed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture have greatly increased the production of 
yeast and quick breads, baked desserts and other home- 
type food preparations, all using the tested recipes. 

The retention of nutritional values of foods has im- 
proved through the use of modern methods of food prep- 
aration and the training of school lunch personnel to 
understand and apply principles long known to the re- 
search worker. Better dissemination of this information 
has resulted from the increased number of publications 
available to personnel without technical training. 


Designing Space for the Lunch Program 


by CHARLES E. ESTES 


Director of Production 
Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, Architects 
Corning, New York 


Since Wortp War II, we have witnessed an amazing 
technological growth in the ability to process and trans- 
port food. It is no longer necessary to locate the dining 
room next to the kitchen, “siamese-twin” fashion, in 
order to serve hot food to the students. The technologi- 
cal advances have yielded the freedom necessary to plan 
the right kind of facilities necessary to meet program and 
budget. 

A variety of planning concepts exploiting this climate 
are now being tested by use. Here are the major ones: 


KITCHEN 


Traditional 

This diagram represents the traditional relationship 
between the dining space and kitchen. Almost all of our 
older school plants, big, little or in between, have this 
type of lunch facility. It is still a fine solution for small 
schools. 

If the dining area is one uninterrupted space, con- 
sider seating 100 a maximum. Avoid building in noise 
and odor problems which will interfere with multipur- 
pose use. Some school plants have eliminated this inter- 
ference by connecting kitchen to dining with a short 
corridor. 
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Central Dining 

This concept is a variation on the traditional theme 
described above. Basically, this planning attempts to 
break down the mass aspect of dining by building small 
rooms or areas within the larger space and at the same 
time have the advantage of being next door to the 
kitchen. It is a large-school application—which avoids 
identification with Army mess halls. 

Variety of space is a salient feature of this planning: 
small glass enclosed rooms, suitable for student govern- 
ment or club meetings; intimate areas defined in space 
by screens; larger spaces seating up to a hundred (these 
might double as student centers before class or after 
school). Why not consider building the drugstore atmos- 
phere into a part of our dining room—some of the newer 
school plants are equipped with booth seating. 


Classroom Dining 

Classroom feeding is being used successfully in some 
states, particularly California and Washington. The 
most common application thus far has been in the ele- 
mentary schools because it is a natural extension of the 
“self-contained” classroom. There are many advantages 
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to this type of dining: reduced investment in physical 
plant; small group dining in a space familiar to the stu- 
dents, and teachers can work with their own students 
and can do better teaching of proper diet habits and 


Inanners. 


Decentralized Dining 

Divide the total dining space needed into several 
smaller spaces and place these where they can do the 
most good for education. In large schools, this arrange- 
ment does a magnificent job. Not only can we achieve 
better human scale in the dining function, but we have 
a group of spaces that can be used more efficiently than 
a single large one. 

Food service to decentralized dining areas is usually 
accomplished with the use of mobile steam tables and 
equipment carts. Perhaps this is a good place to note that 
once food is put on wheels, it can be delivered whereve1 
your students are—at the football field during band 
practice, to the biology class out in the field or to the 
class of youngsters who might be visiting the zoo for a 
day. 
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Central Kitchen 

This operation can work with any of the dining area 
combinations outlined above, so here we are primarily 
concerned with the overall effect of the operation be- 


tween the central kitchen and the school units. If a dis- 


Low screens divide the large cafeteria into three smaller 
dining areas in Underwood Elementary School, Andrews, 
Texas; designed by Caudill, Rowlett & Scott. 
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trict is handicapped by out-of-date or “‘used-up” kitch- 
ens, or is faced with the task of continued building of 
new schools to take care of an increasing population, 
then this concept should definitely be considered. There 
is real opportunity here to reduce the capital investment 
in kitchens by concentrating the required facilities in 
one spot. 

How large and how small can this operation be? At 
what points does it cease to be efficient? We don’t know. 
Some districts in the state of Washington are using cen- 
tral kitchens which prepare 10,000 meals a day. Another 
is planning a system of central kitchens with a top limit 
of 4,000 meals per kitchen. 

Many factors must be carefully weighed—timing, 
transportation methods and costs, type of food service 
(selective or non-selective, hot or cold) in the light of a 
specific situation in order to determine its value to a 
district. 


Future 


Richard Flambert, food service consultant from San 
Francisco, recently said, “The future belongs to frozen 
food, and within a short period of time many meals will 
be prepared and frozen, and used when convenient.” 
Using this statement as a springboard it is possible to 
foresee an operation where a central kitchen, operating 
24 hours a day, would preassemble and load meals into 
heating carts. The loaded carts would then be placed in 
a “freeze” storage depot to await delivery to the schools. 
During delivery re-heating takes place and upon arrival 
at the dining areas, the preassembled lunches are re- 
moved from the cart and handed to the students. 

Research is needed in many areas in order to realize 
the latent possibilities only sensed in these concepts now. 
For example: 

1. Assessment of existing programs to relate success 
or failure of lunch programs to size of dining spaces, 
numbers of people. 

2. Improved methods of paying for meals. 

3. Practicable limits to a centralized food service op- 
eration. 

+. Preassembling of hot meals. 

5. Adaptation of industry’s frozen food techniques to 
school use. 

6. Food distribution equipment which can withstand 
freezing and which will reheat stored meals. 

7. Low-cost, disposable food containers that can sur- 
vive freezing and re-heating operations. 

Some of these concepts require wholesale re-evalua- 
tion of food service operations within a school district, 
others only alterations within existing dining space. All 
are designed to promote the individual student’s taking 
part in the lunch program by eliminating the “mob” and 


replacing it with an environment appropriate to indi- 


viduals. 
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by ELIZABETH GOODMAN 


Director of School Lunchrooms 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


WE HAVE COME a long, long way toward developing a 
good school lunch program in the past few decades. 
Many people can remember when a school lunch con- 
sisted of sandwiches and a cupcake carried in the paper 
sack or lunch pail and eaten at the pupil’s desk in the 
classroom. 

Much progress has been made in the 12'/ years since 
the National School Lunch Act was passed. In numbers 
alone the children participating in a plate lunch have 
increased from 4.5 million in 1947 to 14 million in 1958. 
With the popularity of the program and _ increasing 
school enrollments there is every reason to expect this 
number to double in a decade. 

School lunch has grown out of the toddler stage and 
is now a fully developed activity of the school day. The 
lunchroom is the one department of the school that 
serves all the students every day. It has a many-sided 
function in school life, serving as social center, class- 
room and business operation. And, when noontime rolls 
around and tantalizing odors of tempting food waft 
their way through the halls, it’s a very popular spot for 
satisfying healthy appetites. 

The school lunch is an excellent opportunity to teach 
good nutrition. It should be a cooperative project be- 
tween teacher and lunchroom personnel. Each can help 
the other immeasurably and together they make an un- 
beatable team. If the teacher realizes some of the lunch- 
room goals, such as serving a dark green or deep yellow 
vegetable or fruit two times a week, she will use the 
plate lunch to illustrate her lesson on Vitamin A. Con- 
versely, when the geography class is studying the fishing 
industry, a sample of scallops placed on each plate would 
acquaint youngsters with this not too familiar food. 

The daily social life of the school revolves around 
the lunchroom. Here the entire student body gathers 
together and enjoys eating and visiting together. If any- 
one questions the value of the lunchroom as the center of 
student life, let him be a member of a large student body 
that is deprived of normal lunchroom facilities for a 
few weeks when the cafeteria is being remodeled. Ob- 
serve the inconvenience, even hardship, each student ex- 
periences and the weight placed on school morale. 

The business responsibilities of the lunchroom de- 
partment have been recognized for a long time. In many 
schools, especially secondary schools that were in exist- 
ence 15 or 20 years ago, there was a cafeteria operation 


long before any responsibility for balanced lunches or 
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Lunchroom as a Learning Lab 


nutrition education was recognized. But, when the Fed- 
eral Government entered into the picture with assurance 
of financial support and gave the responsibility to the 
state departments of education, lunchroom service be- 
came an educational as well as business responsibility. 

The food bill for school lunches in America is about 
$2.5 million a day to serve 14 million children. This is 
one of the largest markets in the food industry and an 
important factor in the stabilization of the country’s 
agricultural economy. 

Great popular support for the program has been 
evidenced recently, and with benefits accruing to so many 
groups of people there would seem to be little question 
about any regression from our present federal policies. 
It has been estimated that school lunch will double in 
the next 10 years. 

The real challenge is to keep pace with this rapidly 
growing program in terms of training people to super- 
vise and administer the program. Opportunities for this 
particular type of training are just beginning to take 
shape. An example is the post graduate internship at 
the University of Oklahoma. More such courses are 
needed. Lunchroom operations are staffed by thousands 
of women untrained in nutrition, in quantity food pro- 
duction and other phases of the work. The training of 
lunchroom personnel through workshops, printed mate- 
rials and personal supervision is a very large part of over- 
all lunchroom management. 

It is also important to get across to teachers and to 
the people responsible for curriculum development the 
possibilities for education inherent in the lunch program. 
Colleges and teacher training institutions should acquaint 
prospective teachers with the basic values of the school 
lunch so the lunchroom may serve as a laboratory in 
nutrition, manners and social behavior. 

Parents, too, are an extremely important part of this 
program. Not only should they know the menu being 
served, but also what the school is trying to do through 
the lunch program to win student acceptance for a wider 
variety of nutritious foods. In order to get home backing 
for some of the efforts with children, there is quite a 
“selling job” to be done with parents. 

We need to have a close cooperative relationship 
with our school administrators. There is much each can 
do for the other. The American School Food Service As- 
sociation, for example, is happy to join with the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in achieving this goal. 
It is only as we work along these lines that the school 
lunch program may fulfill its potential on the educa- 
tional scene. 





We must find 
ways to relieve 
teachers of their 
increasing —_ bur- 
den. 


Teacher-pupil ratio, teaching methods, 
teacher recognition, individual attention: 


Four Approaches 


to Better Instruction 


A LTHOUGH THERE might be dif- 


ferences about how teaching should 
take place, what should be taught, 
when, where and to whom, no one 
would deny that the primary job of 
schools is to teach. To execute this 
job today, there are a few facts 
which educators must face. The first 
is that the times demand a higher 
level of academic production from 
the schools than ever before. Another 
is that we must find ways of doing an 
even better job regardless of our suc- 
cesses in raising the learning rate in 
the past. 

We know that the schools today 
are doing their best within the scope 
of present techniques, organization, 
and materials. To prove this, all one 
needs do is to visit the school of his 
neighborhood and watch the teach- 
ers strive to complete a day’s work. 
From the careful planning which 
precedes the actual class to the care 
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with which lessons are presented, plus 
the constant supervision of 35 or 
more children for six or seven hours 
each day—all of these activities 
clearly demonstrate this. Such a visit 
usually prompts admiration for the 
teachers who tackle this task. 

Thus, the answer cannot be had 
in demanding greater effort on the 
part of teachers. There is no more 
they can give. But some way, some- 
how, we must find means by which 
the children leaving our schools 
measure up to what is demanded of 
them today. Excuses are futile; frus- 
trations are wasteful. 

We can however approach. this 
problem in four different ways. Each 
avenue will provide some positive 
results—needless to say, any system 
bold enough to launch all four will 
be richly rewarded in addition to 
providing some much needed an- 
swers. The four approaches are: 1) 
methods of 
teaching 3) recognition of superior 


teacher-pupil ratio 2) 


teaching and 4) instruction of in- 


dividual pupils. We will treat each 
of these possibilities in turn, but we 
will give the last point the most 
stress. 


Increasing teacher-pupil ratio 


We must find some means for the 
present number of teachers to han- 
dle more pupils with greater effi- 
ciency and with less effort. We must 
plan for the present size of teaching 
force. It is unrealistic to hope to at- 
tract enough teachers in the near fu- 
ture to achieve the 30 children per 
class ratio. The only solution is to in- 
crease the pupil load while increas- 
ing teaching efficiency. More and 
better buildings which do not pro- 
duce better teaching are money and 
time wasted. Higher salaries for 
teachers that do not result in more 
efficient mean a 
waste. Schools are built and operated 
not for the administration nor for 


learning also 


the teachers, nor even primarily for 
the use of the community, but for the 
education of the children. 

To approach the problem by sug- 
gesting that teachers work harder is 
to ignore truth. No one acquainted 
with the school program would deny 
that teaching is an exhausting job. 
The great need today is to find some 
way of relieving teachers of the al- 
most impossible burden they carry. 

Clearly the solution must lie in 
some adjustment of the teacher- 
pupil program, or of the graded sys- 
tem itself. There are many well 
known plans of proven worth which 
have been in use over the last 50 
years. Several of these can be modi- 
fied to alleviate our present problem. 
These programs might be classified 
into six types 1) contract plan 2) 
multiple tract plan 3) departmen- 
tal plans 4) plans of promotion 5) 
multiple teacher plans, and 6) modi- 
fication of school time. 

After reviewing the possibilities, 
the task ahead seems less hopeless. 
We can expect some program that 
will enable a teacher to teach more 
children with greater efficiency and 
less effort. 


Methods of teaching 


It is largely in the area of teaching 
methods that modern education was 
founded, and the area in which the 
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greatest amount of progress has been 
made. The results of these newer 
methods, although undergoing se- 
vere criticism at present, are so fully 
accepted and used that the differ- 
ence in education is largely one of 
superior application. It is in this area, 
the application of known techniques, 
that the hope of improving the edu- 
cational program lies. It is doubtful 
at this moment whether there are 
new techniques appearing on the 
horizon. We must doubt that we are 
getting the maximum returns from 
the techniques at our command. As 
we pursue the devitalizing policy of 
hiring untrained teaching personnel, 
we can expect a larger percentage of 
our teachers to have little under- 
standing of the skills or techniques 
of effective educational methods. 
Today we may well proceed along 
two lines: 1) in-service education of 
emergency personnel, and 2) empha- 
sis upon learning principles, the 
basis of modern methods, rather than 
stress upon “steps” to be followed 
in teaching. 

Most school systems today main- 
tain some type of in-service pro- 
gram, particularly for the new teach- 
ers. Often, however, this consists of 
a l-or-2-day session followed by a 
promise that they will be visited by 
a supervisor sometime within the 
school year. 

It is in the emphasis on learning 
principles that we should spend 
some time, and to good advantage. 
All our psychology tells us that su- 
perior teachers use a variety of 
methods. 

There are surprisingly few basic 
principles and the more important 
may be summarized in the following 
statements: 

1. The degree of interest of the 
pupils determines the rate of learn- 
ing. This in turn is largely deter- 
mined by the interest of the teacher. 

2. Learning is most rapid when a 


pupil understands what he does and 


the worth of doing it. 

3. Learning is more efficient when 
the pupil is informed of the com- 
plete job ahead for the semester or 
year. 

4. The 


about each child in the room, the 


more a teacher knows 
more effective she will be. 
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The degree of 
pupil interest de- 
termines the rate 
of learning. 


5. Children develop at individual 
and varying rates, academically, 
physically, socially, and emotionally. 
The amount of 
repetition will vary from child to 
child. 


6. The learning of each child is 


explanation and 


influenced by his emotional condi- 
tion. 

Let us remember that the job of 
a teacher is to teach, and she should 
be held to results, not procedure. 
Freedom along this line can lead to 


creat benefits for our children. 


Recognition of superior teaching 

Competition is perhaps the great- 
est known stimulant to progress pro- 
vided that the prize or goal is worth 
the effort, and if it is within the 
realm of possibility for those who 
compete, 

The problem, of course, is how to 
use this stimulant in teaching so that 
the children are the beneficiaries. To 
bring this about three factors must 


be present; 1) competition must be 


Our first task is 
to identify the 
children —_ requir- 
ing special atten- 
tion. 


based on pupil advancement, 2) the 
prize must merit the effort, 3) better 
morale in the teaching staff must re- 
sult. Plans which provide for at- 
tracting science or math teachers via 
a difference in the pay scale are not 
included in this category. 

Most of these plans, which aspire 
to recognize superior teaching, pro- 
ceed on the gain over the year of 
the class average. This has been re- 
jected by many teachers for an ob- 
vious reason. A fast group will make 
greater gains than a slow group thus 
giving the advantage to certain per- 
sons at promotion time. It is possi- 
ble, however, to equate pupil ability 
with achievment. A simple way to do 
this is to establish the difference be- 
tween the mental age of the class and 
its grade level at the beginning of 
the year and at the end of the year 
in the subjects taught. This would 
indicate pupil advancement in re- 
lation to its ability to achieve and 
assumes, of course, that the advance 
of the class is due in part to the 





teacher’s ability and effort. By a 
comparison of these figures, the 
teachers of the classes making the 
most advancement could easily be 
spotted. The organization of the cur- 
riculum is such that it perhaps is 
wiser to offer a bonus to one teacher 
in the primary grades, and to one 
teacher in the intermediate grades 
in each elementary school building; 
one to each teacher in each junior 
high building, and one to each 
teacher in each high school building. 
With equal opportunity to win, all 
teaching personnel should be inter- 
ested in the competition. 

Second, the prize must be worth 
the effort of the teachers. Money is 
suggested because of its universal ap- 
peal. Third, the bonus plan would 
morale rather than 


raise teacher 


disturb it. Since prizes are really 
worth the effort to individuals and 
are distributed to make it possible 
for all to be eligible if not one year 
the next or the next, all should be 
stimulated. As teachers see it, many 
stand a chance to gain and no one 
could lose. 

Industry has clearly demonstrated 


the value of wholesome competition 


with money as an incentive. There is 


no reason for education to ignore 


this technique. 


Instruction of individual pupils 

The day quickly is passing in our 
nation when a school can operate 
one program for all pupils. Today’s 
task demands at least four programs 
to operate in each school; a program 
for slow children, one for the average, 
one for the rapid achieving children, 
and a fourth program for those of the 
three mentioned groups who are not 
working to capacity. Only with the 
operation of this last type of program 
can a school be functioning as a 
complete educational plant. 

Not so long ago, we faced the 
problem of educating masses of in- 
dividuals and we gave the world 
the only and best answer to this 
problem to date. Today we are faced 
with an equally great problem; this 
time it is not to educate masses but 
to educate individuals in mass situa- 
tions. Simply, this means that regard- 
less of numbers each child must be 
taught individually. While at first 
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this may seem a hopeless task, upon 
inspection it is not only possible but 
practical. It demands a joint effort 
of both teacher and administration, 
for only in this manner is the prob- 
lem to be solved. 

There are three phases to this type 
of program; 1) identification of 
children needing special attention, 
2) planning and administrating a 
program of special help, and 3) 
keeping all concerned, teachers, ad- 
ministration, school board, and pub- 
lic, informed of the program and its 
results. 

Identification of Pupils—Our first 
task is to identify the children re- 
quiring special treatment. The most 
practical method of showing such 
information is to chart it in some 
graphic form. The scattergraph is 
ideal for this work. Early in the year 
such a chart should be constructed 
based on 1Q or mental age and grade 
level achievement of each class in 
each subject. With such a chart it 
is readily apparent which children 
are working below expectancy in 
which areas. 


Solution can be found 


In many instances, the teacher can 
find a solution for the child in the 
regular program but there will be 
some however for which the teacher 
has not the time or the skill to help. 
These children become the responsi- 
bility of the administration. 

To this list are added those chil- 
dren who are known by the teacher 
or other personnel within the build- 
ing but were not identified from the 
scattergram. This completes the first 
phase of the program. 

Programming for Individual Chil- 


dren—Once the children are identi- 
fied a program must be planned for 
them. The most efficient plan, how- 
ever, may well be the plan in opera- 
tion in the Brazosport Independent 
School 


academic teachers, one for each ele- 


System. Here five special 
mentary school, are employed to care 
for exceptional children. The experi- 
ence in this system leads one to con- 
clude that a normal school of mod- 
erate enrollment will have more than 
enough work to warrant the employ- 
teacher to a 


ment of one such 


building. 


The next task is to identify by way 
of tests the specific problem of each 
child. Experience indicates that three 
fourths of the children are retarded 
because of emotional problems. Only 
one fourth is laboring under a 
problem basically academic. 

Provided the children are accu- 
rately identified and their programs 
are carefully planned, great gains 
can be achieved in three months time 
at the rate of thirty minutes per day 
spent on groups limited to no more 
than six children at one time. This 
has been clearly established in the 
Brazosport plan, in both areas of 
reading and arithmetic. No program 
can solve all problems. The Brazos- 
port plan has helped more than two 
thirds of the children needing help 
and who could be classified as lost 
children before its operation. 

Keeping Informed of Progress— 
Nothing breeds success so well as 
success. Accurate data should be 
available to administration, school 
board, and public alike. At the close 
of the scholastic year another report 
should be made showing the gains 
made by the program. This informa- 
tion too is the rightful knowledge of 
the public who supports the program 
of the schools, not by names of in- 
dividual children, of course, but in 
terms which show the magnitude of 
the problems faced by the schools 
and the progress they make in solv- 
ing these problems. When our re- 
ports are made in terms of the prog- 
ress of children in relation to their 
ability to progress, and in terms of 
numbers of children needing and 
those responding to special programs 
of help, the public will have at its 
command the real facts of the prob- 
lems of the schools, and we shall 
command a great deal more respect 
for our ability and efforts than be- 
fore. 

We believe that any school system 
which dares to venture into one or 
more of these areas can and will 
produce a program of education su- 
perior to any so far demonstrated. 
The times are different and the prob- 
lems are unique to our time, but they 
are capable of solution which will 
demonstrate the ability of the profes- 
sion of education to be worthy of its 
calling. 
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It is time to adopt “favorable differences” 
as a watchword to counterbalance the attention 
we have been giving to unfavorable differences 


Let’s look above the norms 


by VAN MILLER 


This is the fourth in Dr. Miller’s series 
of articles on administrative leadership 
in public education. He is professor of 
education at the University of Illinois. 


December, 1958 


F... 1895 to 1920 when Frank 


E. Spaulding was serving successively 
as superintendent of schools in five 
different American cities he had as 
the objective of his administration: 
“the fullest practicable development 
of the potentialities of every pupil 
and student to the end that each one 
may acquire the capacity and the de- 
termination to serve in fullest meas- 
ure his own best interests and the 
interests of society.”* 

This is an objective worth consid- 
eration by each present American 
public school administrator. And it 
is appropriate for administrators to 
identify the central objective of their 
respective administrative behavior 
and to ponder from time to time the 
points of current emphasis of their 
objectives. 

The Spaulding statement under- 
scores for further meditation such 
items as: fullest practical develop- 
ment, potentialities of every pupil 
and student, capacity and determina- 
tion to serve in fullest measure, and 
the mutuality of own best interests 
with the interests of society. This is 
an objective which calls for under- 
standing of people as individuals. It 
calls for working with each individ- 

* Spaulding, School Superintendent in 
Action in Five Cities, p. 691. 


ual learner if “determination” as 
well as capacity is to be developed. 

It is worth noting that Spaulding 
came to his first superintendency 
with a doctor’s degree in psychology. 

Between Spaulding and the pres- 
ent-day administrator stands virtu- 
ally the whole development of stand- 
ardized tests and their widespread 
use in public schools. Such measures 
are invaluable in the provision of 
data with which to understand and 
treat learners as individuals. They 
have so substantiated the emphasis 
of educational psychology that in- 
dividuals differ in every possible 
respect, that the recognition of in- 
dividual differences has been estab- 
lished as a standard cliché of mod- 
This 


keeping with the 


ern educational _ practice. 
emphasis is in 
American concern for the human 


individual. 


Attention on deficiencies 


The stardardized-test movement 
has made use of averages or medians 
as norms to provide a terminology 
by which such differences may be 
discussed and considered. The bell- 
shaped curve of normal distribution 
is a graphic representation readily 
recognized by almost any one who 


has had a course in education or 
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psychology. There is, of course, just 
as much space on one side of the 
median of the bell-shaped curve as 
on the other. Public school admin- 
istration and operation has done a 
creat deal in considering individual 
differences on the left side of the 
bell-shaped curve or in the bottom 
half of a standard distribution. This 
puts attention on the less able rather 
than the more able, or in the case of 


an individual pupil on his deficien- 
: , 


cies rather than his unique strengths. 
It is now time for school adminis- 
trators and their staffs to adopt “the 
favorable differences” as a watch- 
word in their work with which to 
counter-balance the attention so 
commonly given to unfavorable dif- 
ferences. 
Education as veneer 

Education throughout all cultures 
has been concerned with the induc- 
tion of the young into the culture. 
Criticism of the youth of the con- 
temporary generation has been a 
common phenomenon through the 
centuries. Attention in such a process 
is naturally drawn to concern about 
individual differences which may be 
seen as deficiencies or inadequacies. 
This attention tends to formulate 
education as a discipline to be im- 
posed, as a veneer to cover up the 
real individual. This gives rise to a 
view of educator as drill-master 
as one who makes the pupils toe the 
mark or come up to par. An early 
impact is the stress on order in the 
classroom so that the teacher must 
be first of all a policeman and ends 
up sometimes being only a police- 
man. 


Up to norm 


When school personnel are un- 
easy, it is even more likely that the 
inadequacies and deficiencies will be- 
come priority concerns. Some means 
will be sought to entice or to compel 
pupils to become as good as the estab- 
lished norms or else to disown in- 
dividual pupils who cannot or will 
not measure up to the norms. Or 
the school staff will spend time in 
explaining what it is trying to do in 
working on the inadequacies or will 
present a list of the difficulties un- 
der which it is working. 
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The schools find themselves in the 
situation of the large family in a 
crowded house. The parents condi- 
tion their children’s behavior by 
their own concern about what the 
neighbors will think of them. They 
ask the youngsters to wash and groom 
themselves in terms of how they will 
look to other people. When the father 
comes home tired from a day of work 
it is important to have quiet and 
order in the home. Under such pres- 
sures the parents can come to notice 
only how unmannerly or disrespect- 
ful or lazy the children are. And when 
the parents get to the point of just 
little 
brats” the place is no longer a fit 


“straightening out so many 
home for any of them. When the 
children are all clean and mannerly 
and quiet, the parents can glory in 
the victory of their unstable domi- 
nation. But when the parents get to 
see the children one at a time—on a 
trip to the store or a walk or a visit 
at bed time—then they have a 
chance to see the real person within 
the child. In such instances there 
must dawn upon the parent the dif- 
ference between concern for how he 
is seen as a parent, and concern for 
what happens to the children. The 
joy of having well-behaved young- 
sters is obscured by the humble de- 
light of having some relationship to 
them. 


Norm should equal ability 

The fortunate parent also discov- 
ers that it is easier to make sense for 
the youngster out of the standards 
in terms of the possibilities—the in- 
dividual possibilities of the youngster. 
To make the most of his unique ca- 
pacity he needs the means of com- 
municating adequately and effec- 
tively, the facility for studying and 
learning and thinking, the accept- 
ance of his fellows. The parent and 
the youngster find themselves work- 
ing—not against each other—but to- 
gether to achieve and to go beyond 
standards. This is not because of 
what they must do—not because of 
what is expected of every Ist grader 
or 5th grader or high school gradu- 
ate—but because of what can be 
done uniquely putting the individ- 
ual’s own abilities on top of such a 
foundation and relationship as that 


described by the common norms. 
Schools, too, have such occasions. 
With the use of tests and norms they 
sort out youngsters who deviate so 
much that they are assigned to the 
special education program. The most 
special thing about such a program 
is the assessment and understanding 
of the child as an individual and the 
cooperative work between school 
and child to accomplish the best he 
can do as an individual. This is true 
for the handicapped and is becom- 
ing equally true for the gifted. In 
special activities the schools also find 
individuals—in _ athletics, 
speech, 


music, 


student association work. 
The important extra part of the ex- 
tracurricular is the opportunity it 
provides for the student to become 
identified as a unique and important 
individual who has the help of the 
school in doing the best he can with 


his special interests and abilities. 


Averages change 

Standards are of real value. They 
have been used to advantage in im- 
proving the reading, writing, speak- 
ing, behaving and thinking of many 
individuals. What used to be possi- 
ble only for the few is now expected 
as standard equipment of all. But 
unless some individuals keep running 
on ahead of the new averages, the 
rise of standards will ultimately reach 
a standstill. When the emphasis is 
primarily on bringing individuals up 
to standard, it trains people to go 
only so far. All this dulls their inter- 
est in what they can do over and 
above the norm. Such a route— 
even as important as standards are 
—long pursued can become the route 
of conformity with the attendant 
scapegoating and _ establishing of 
caste. It qualifies American schools 
for the condemnation of settling for 
mediocrity. One may well wonder, 
in pondering the history of past civil- 
izations, whether the tottering point 
was reached when their standards of 
common expectations so absorbed 
them that the heavy focus on un- 
favorable differences brought a dis- 
respect of individualism and a self- 
righteous compliance with standards. 
Conformity puts a ceiling on prog- 
ress. 

Emphasis on dealing with the un- 
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The standardized-test movement had us drawing a line and concentrating on the left to remedy weaknesses; now 
we should look right (an equal number cluster of that side of the median) to the unique strengths we find there. 


favorable differences between indi- 
viduals leads to control rather than 
leadership. It also tends to thwart 
the very development of peer leader- 
ship which would make education 
so much more effective. When the 
teacher monopolizes all the positive 
leadership, determining what can 
and shall be done, he leaves to pupil 
initiative only the exploration of 
what shouldn’t be done. The school 
administrator can produce the same 
effect in his relations with staff. 


Look to favorable differences 
The existence of an average in 


differences 
means that there are as many favor- 


describing individual 
able differences outside the norm or 
average as there are unfavorable dif- 
ferences. Progress depends on recog- 
nizing and nourishing these favor- 
able differences which build unique 
self-respect and which evoke volun- 
tary and socially valuable behavior. 
With the favorable differences as a 
watchword one would hope that at 
least as much attention would be 
given to the favorable differences as 
to the unfavorable differences. This 
is no plea to ignore standards and 
the rendering of assistance in the 
correction of deficiencies. Such at- 
tention is necessary in any society. It 
may well be all that is necessary in 
a totalitarian society whose people 
must behave according to a plan and 
must publicly confess their differ- 
ences as shortcomings. But in a 
democracy it is only the beginning— 
only the basis for common commu- 
nication and understanding. A dy- 
namic democracy requires encour- 
differ- 


agement of the favorable 
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ences which maintain respectable 
individualism and the growing edge 
of progress. 

When attention to individual dif- 
ferences goes only half way and fails 
to take into account the favorable 
differences, the educators and the 
schools struggle, under constant 
criticism, to bring all the dirty, un- 
mannerly, noisy, disrespectful, lazy 
individuals to an appropriate though 
momentary state of cleanliness, good 
manners, order, and normality (or 
“averageness”). When 
looks at the whole range of individ- 


attention 


ual differences there is better chance 
of seeing each human as an indi- 
vidual. 


Super-standards for teachers 


This consideration should also be 
extended to the emphasis on pro- 
fessional standards in teacher train- 
ing. Can there be as much attention 
to the favorable differences among 
teachers which exist above the basic 
foundation of professional qualifica- 
tion? So much attention is given to 
the substandard and so little to the 
Unethical 
gets more attention and committee 


super-standard. conduct 
work than professional conduct ex- 
ceeding ethical standards. They are 
recognized when hired or retired, 
but in the interim they are pretty 
much just another teacher unless 
so incompetent or unethical as to 
be up for dismissal. Or the teacher 
seeks recognition through extra as- 
signments or through activities other 
than through the real work of his 
professional commitment. The em- 
phasis on standards—necessary as it 
is—has tended to impersonalize the 


teacher. No wonder we fail to at- 


tract the needed number into teach- 
ing—or that the esteem of teachers 
represented in social and economic 
terms is of such low estate. 


Thanks to pilot schools 


Accreditation of schools by state 
education departments or through 
regional accrediting associations has 
represented another emphasis on 
standards which helped weak schools 
become good enough to gain recog- 
nition and membership. Its biggest 
subsequent impact would seem to be 
on the warnings issued to some of 
the very weakest schools for inade- 
quacies or unprofessional practices. 

If meeting of an organizational or 
state standard is the best a local 
school can do there is little excuse 
for local school administration—the 
foundational would be 
maintained more efficiently through 


standards 


state control. We can be thankful for 
the many pilot schools which have 
gone beyond the standards in seeking 
out what they can do best and how 
they can do it even better. 


The new watchword 


The favorable differences, as a 
watchword, should alert the admin- 
istrator to scouting out as many 
above-average pupils and staff mem- 
bers as he finds below average. It 
should alert him to seek out the fav- 
orable differences within each in- 
staff member—and 
community. Concern for the favor- 
able differences will replenish re- 


dividual and 


spect for individuals and will nour- 
ish the real vitality of the American 
free enterprise system. 





Wellesley made this its slogan, end then made the 


"guidance council has more than proven its worth 


by ROGER M. WOODBURY 


Assistant Superintendent 
Wellesley Public Schools 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


N OT SO LONG ago guidance was 


an unknown factor in public educa- 


tion—there was one program de- 
signed for all and each child had to 
fit the prescribed mold. Education, 
along with the other professions, has 
now achieved real progress because 
it has adopted a philosophy based 
on science research and experimen- 
tation. 

The increased knowledge of chil- 
dren and their development has 
caused education to be based on the 
following principles: that each child 
is a distinct individual unique from 
others in his interests, needs, apti- 
tudes and potentialities; and that 
each child is a “total person” who 
grows and develops at different 
rates emotionally, physically and so- 
cially as well as intellectually. 

A system of education which is 
effective in fulfilling these objectives 
must first diagnose individual needs 
and aptitudes and then adjust the 
curriculum accordingly. The coordi- 
nation of the various teaching-learn- 
ing elements for the maximum ad- 
vantage of each child, requires team- 


work by school personnel, parents 
and community resources. 

Recognition of the far-reaching 
importance of a well-executed guid- 
ance program caused John B. Chaf- 
fee, superintendent of the Welles- 
ley Public Schools, to expand and 
reorganize a small subcommittee al- 
ready in existence. It blossomed into 
the larger, schoolwide Guidance 
Council. 

This new agency is not intended 
to supplant or duplicate the work of 
the school’s guidance counselors. The 
Council’s membership includes a 
classroom teacher and a remedial 
reading teacher from the elementary, 
junior and senior high school, the 
school psychologist, guidance coun- 
selors, a school doctor and nurse, the 
director of health and physical edu- 
cation, the elementary education di- 
rector, the superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, and a 
representative of the town’s Human 
Relations Service (a non-profit com- 
munity agency). Thus it is in a most 
strategic position to deploy and co- 
ordinate all personnel and agencies 
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which can make a contribution. 
Through monthly meetings the 
Council is able to assist in the solu- 
tion of various child adjustment 
needs, share in policy formulation to 
improve guidance procedures, or 
shape ideas for making the school 
program more effective. The Coun- 
cil has been concerned with the 
school testing program, including 
mental maturity, achievement and 
aptitude testing, as well as study of 
the transition periods of a child’s 
school life. The transitions, from 
home to school entrance, from pri- 
mary to the intermediate grades, 
from elementary to junior high, from 
junior high to senior, and finally, 
college entrance or job placement 
have been of increasing interest. Sev- 
eral studies concerning these sub- 
jects are now in process. Factual 
data, designed to ease the adjust- 
ment of pupils from one level to the 


next, have already been gathered. 


Purposes defined 


The new council soon came to 
the realization that their team or- 
ganization was only the first step in 
providing a program which could 
help all of the system’s students, par- 
ents and staff members. Knowledge 
and understanding of the Council’s 
existence and its purpose and avail- 
ability thus made a broader and 
more comprehensive public informa- 
tion approach most necessary during 
its early days. The Council under- 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS: THREE LEVELS 
REMEDIAL TEACHERS: THREE LEVELS 


took the following activities to pro- 
vide detailed information concern- 
ing their services: 

1. A fall conference consist- 
ing of speakers, discussion groups on 
a grade level basis, and panel presen- 
tations for the entire staff of the 
Wellesley Public Schools. The group 
discussions were focused on the ques- 
tion, “What is expected of the guid- 
ance program by pupils, parents 
and teachers?” In the panel pres- 
entations, each guidance person had 
an opportunity to present a brief de- 
scription of his particular job and 
how he functions in the system. One 
section of the conference consisted 
of the dramatization of a typical 
“case” showing how the guidance 
team presented background data and 
a situational analysis in order to 
recommend definite procedures to 
help the child. 

2. A radio broadcast over one 
of the local stations slanted toward 
the parents to inform them of the 
specific guidance services available 
and how they might be utilized. 

3. The preparation of the an- 
nual school report to be delivered to 
every resident, on the guidance 
theme. The editorial work was un- 
dertaken by a subcommittee of the 
Guidance Council and other mem- 
bers of the school staff. A question 
and answer format covering the most 
asked 


various phases of the school program 


frequently questions about 


was used. 


4. Adequate news coverage in 
the local newspaper concerning the 
guidance activities and progress of 
the Guidance Council. 

5. Descriptive 
pictures on the several guidance ac- 
tivities and services for the school’s 


articles and 


quarterly publication which is mailed 
directly to parents. 


Conferences scheduled 


In addition, the administration of 
the Wellesley Junior and Senior 
High Schools, with the assistance of 
their schools’ guidance personnel, 
conducted school and college infor- 
mation programs specifically planned 
to inform parents of the programs 
and requirements of the next grade. 

Not to be overlooked are the regu- 
larly scheduled parent-teacher con- 
ferences which keep parents informed 
of their 
which also enlighten teachers about 


children’s progress, and 
each child’s interests and needs. 


The Guidance Council meets 


monthly to discuss the guidance 
needs and services in all the schools. 
The following questions give direc- 
tion to these regular meetings: 1. 
What is being done now? 2. How 
well is it being done? 3. What needs 
to be done? 

All of these activities work to the 
end that the Wellesley Public School 
Guidance Council serves as a well 
coordinated team to determine need 
and to utilize all available resources 
to meet these needs. 
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Step chart for team action 





Although actual field work is 
part of their training, student 
farmers are paid for their work 
by the student “independent 
farmers” who work the land on 
a 2-year lease. 


Young student farmers on their 
way to harvest the rice fields. 


Education in the Philippines 


Student-farmers 
earn while they learn 


High school and college students in this 
university-sponsored ag program “own” the land 


they work and operate farm-community markets 
by WILLIAM F. CLARK 
International Cooperation 
Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
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Agriculture students also earn while they learn machine shop work. They 
produce useful items such as desks, chairs and tables. 


en ae . 


a 


Students other than the “independent farmers” have lots assigned to them 
on campus vegetable garden which provides produce for school needs and 
for sale. Cottages in background serve as homes of independent farmers. 


Z... BEFORE the sun rises above 


the distant groves of bamboo, across 
vast stretches of Philippine farm 
land, a young R.0.T.c. bugler mounts 
a pile of gravel in front of the Cen- 
tral Luzon Agricultural College ad- 
ministration building. 

His notes against the morning 
calm are a signal for some 600 stu- 
dents to assemble for a unique “earn- 


>’ 


ing while learning” education pro- 


gram aided by the International 
Cooperation Administration through 


a contract with Stanford University. 
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The students, boys and girls of both 
the high school and college depart- 
ments, stream from the dormitories, 
from benches under the trees, and 
from the steps of the administration 
building. They gather around the 
flagpole in groups, according to their 
classes, for a ceremony that is en- 
joyed by all. 

After flag-raising ceremonies, roll 
is called and the students are given 
assignments of work for the day on 
various “farms.” Then they march 
denim 


off—the boys in trousers, 


printed polo shirts and wide- 
brimmed straw hats; the girls in 
picnic dresses, or jeans and jumpers. 
So starts another day of “ 
and learning.” 


earning 


Although actual farm work is part 
of their field training, the students 
are paid for their labor by the hour. 
Some earn 35 centavos per hour and 
others as low as 15 centavos, accord- 
ing to their classification of work and 
their work ratings. They are paid by 
some 460 student 
farmers,” all of whom are second 


“independent 


and third year high school students. 

Let us look at the student “inde- 
pendent farmers”—-so called because 
each of them is assigned a piece of 
farm land he may call his own for 
two years. They live on their lands, 
in farm cottages, and enjoy the ac- 
tual life of an independent farmer 
so that when they finally leave school 
they will be prepared to live their 
own lives as full-fledged farmers. 

These independent student farm- 
ers, after paying the “hired hands,” 
receive 75 percent of the farm yield, 
while the remaining 25 percent goes 
to the college. 

Student farmers are encouraged 
to develop thrift habits as well as 
productive efficiency. The Students’ 
Bank keeps in trust the money value 
of the student farmers’ shares. Each 
student has a checking account with 
the bank and all transactions are 
carried out by check. 

Working in the fields, however, is 
not the only means by which the 
students who are not “independent 
farmers” may earn money. All stu- 
dents are required to work and fresh- 
men on the campus are known as 
“peons.” Freshmen work for the in- 
dependent farmers and they also 
grow vegetables in college gardens 
for which they receive a percentage 
of the money from vegetable sales. 

Freshmen also are hired to do 
general work on the campus. Said 
one freshman: “Whether we receive 
pay or not for the work we are asked 
to do, we must do the work. We have 
to be good followers if we are to be 
good leaders later.” All students must 
do some work in the fields, shops or 
other operations at the college, but 
only those who are able to maintain 
a “B” average in school work are 
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entitled to full employment service 
privileges. 

The 50-year-old school has grown 
into a small city in itself. It has its 
own railroad station, telegraph of- 
fice and post office. It has a private 
hospital, the bank, a credit union, 
power plant, cooperative stores, bak- 
ery and other commercial operations. 
It even operates a rice mill in addi- 
tion to its own water, light and tele- 
phone systems. 

Located some 75 miles north of 
Manila, it occupies an area of more 
than 1,500 acres. It also maintains 
a separate 300-acre cattle ranch and 
a dairy farm. 

During World War II the college 
destroyed, 


was almost completely 


but since then the War Damage 
Commission, the National Economic 
Council, and the U. S. International 
Cooperation Administration have re- 
habilitated it and developed facili- 
ties and supplied new equipment. 
U. S. aid also has helped to develop 
the faculty. 

More than three fourths of the 
teaching staff has been trained in 
American colleges, mostly under 
joint sponsorship of the Philippine 
Economic Council and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
The latter also is supplying a team 
of educational advisors from Stan- 
ford University under a special con- 
tract for Philippine colleges. 

The school has been so successful 
that the U 


sponsoring a number of students in 


S. aid program is now 


agriculture from other developing 
Southeast Asia. This 
sprinkling of other nationals are not 


nations of 


only learning how business and agri- 
culture are conducted in the free 
world, but they also are learning 
something of democratic processes to 
take back home. The student body 
at Central Luzon is pretty much a 
self-governing group. The more 
than 3,000 students elect their own 
council, including a mayor, and stu- 
dents participate in all operations of 
the school. 

More Central Luzons would see 
improved vocational training, better 
social and psychological adjustments 
and a greater understanding by the 


student of his career choice. 
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Teacher Transfer 
without tears 


HE PROBLEMS involved in 
transferring teachers from school to 
school within a unified system fre- 
quently assume major proportion- 
problems involving tensions, resent- 
ments and feelings of insecurity. 
What is the effect upon teachers 
of a transfer from one school to an- 
other? What motives impel some 
teachers to demand transfers and 
others to resist them? Are _ there 
accepted principles fundamental to 
the practice of transferring teachers? 
Answers to such questions are 
hard to find. Only minor attention 
has so far been given to this prob- 
lem of teacher transfer. With little 
in the way of research or experience 
reports to guide him, the administra- 


tor must formulate his own  pro- 





Dr. Mones is assistant superintendent 
in charge of personnel with the New- 
ark, New Jersey school system. 


by LEON MONES 


cedures. These observations may 
help him. 

The job of transferring teachers to 
fill gaps, and of relocating teachers 
who ask for transfer, throws open a 
range of problems—vested member- 
ship on school faculties, necessities 
of school staffing, individual malad- 
justments to certain school environ- 
ments, attempts to settle grievances 
by escape, status conditions in cer- 
tain schools, restlessness and desire 
for change on the part of teachers, 
too high a concentration of teachers 
within a school in terms of age or 


Sez. 


Personality problems 
Mobility of 


school system is frequently associated 


teachers within a 
with personality problems. There is, 
for instance, the teacher who asks 
for transfer when criticized or 
“slighted” by a superior. There is 
must 


the restless teacher who 
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These questions focus attention on the sensitive elements 
of teacher transfer; the answers should form a secure basis 
for handling this personnel responsibility: 


1. Is transfer as a punitive or disciplinary technique ever justified? 


2. What administrative criteria should govern the granting of ;re- 
quests for transfer: priority of requests, seniority of service, validity of 
personal reasons, consideration of health and emotional tension, intra- 
staff relationships? 


3. What administrative personnel should be responsible for decisions 
involving transfer? 


4. After a period of service does a teacher acquire a vested right in 
a particular school? 


5. Is a policy of teacher rotation, automatically administered, ad- 
visable? 


6. What policy should govern transfer to schools of greater problem 
density, teaching difficulty or underprivileged conditions? 


7. Should principals possess the discretion to request transfers of un- 
satisfactory teachers to other schools? 


8. What personnel procedures (interview, conference, etc.) should pre- 
cede a decision on transfer? 


9. Should the effect upon the feelings of the total faculty toward a 
teacher's transfer be a determining factor? 


10. Should concentration of older, abler or more experienced teachers 
in certain schools be relieved by transfers? 


11. Should teachers be transferred to effect sounder proportions of 
racial integration? 


12. Should general policies and procedures of teacher transfer be 
established by regulation, or are best results obtained by a flexible 
system of administrative decision? 


“broaden her experience in another 
school.”” The teacher who “cannot 


tolerate the kind of pupils we have 13. What is the relationship between length of service in one school 
in our schools.” The teacher who de- and general teacher performance? 


velops a sort of adamant adjustment 


14. Should teachers in a iarge city school system be appointed to the 
system as a whole, or to a particular school? 


within a single school and has a 


terror of being uprooted. There is 











also the conflict of interests between 
teachers wanting an “out” from a 
particular school and wanting “en- 


’ 


trance” to another. 


What guidelines? 

Should such conflicts be settled by 
some regulatory formula, or by ad- 
ministrative judgment and decision? 

It is the feeling of many personnel 
executives that the responsibility of 
transferring teachers should not be 
reduced to an administrative routine 
by over-rigid regulations that will 
limit the freedom of administrative 
decision. Such executives maintain 
that a transfer should be decided as 
an individual problem. One teacher 
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should be transferred: another 
should not be; and individual con- 


siderations must apply in every case. 


Holding a balance 


Then there is the question of 
equilibrium of teacher competency. 
Perhaps mobility of teachers within 
a system should be held to a mini- 
mum. Or mobility through continual 
reassignment of teachers might be 
desired to prevent concentrations 
that would imbalance school against 


school. 


Now, quite obviously, the social 
and economic nature of individual 
communities will color the problem 
for each school system. It is thor- 
oughly understandable that ethnic 
conditions in New York, sociological 
conditions in Chicago, economic 
conditions in San Francisco and in- 
dustrial conditions in St. Louis make 
the problem of transfer highly in- 
digenous and distinctive. This is 
why we need an exchange of expe- 
rience concerning the problem of 
personnel transfer. 





\ \ E ARE NO different from any 


other society struggling against the 
mammoth problems of the atomic, 
automatic and cosmic age. Many of 
the more light-headed critics have 
tried to hold our education system 
responsible for this state of affairs. 
We all know that these adverse con- 
ditions are not made from cloth 
woven by education alone, but too 
many schools are at least aiding if 
not abetting the conditions. 

Let us look at some of the possible 
snags. 
pm pDRoP-ouTS Even with compul- 
sory attendance laws and the fact 
that school is the main agency in so- 
ciety where pupils can meet and 
mingle with the peer group, approxi- 
mately half leave as soon as they can 
to search for what they consider 
“greener pastures,” outside of school. 
B DELINQUENCY Increasing num- 
bers of students are running afoul 
of law enforcement agencies. Al- 
though school is generally the last 
place to detect or face the student’s 
rebellion against society, studies re- 





Dr. Orr is assistant professor in the De- 
partment of Special Education at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. 
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Don’t just reach for the aspirin bottle 


Know the sources of 


veal that educational failure or dis- 
interest permeate the picture of ju- 
venile delinquency. 
PARENTAL CRITICISM OF SCHOOL 
Education has always been under at- 
tack—either for what it was doing 
or for what it was not doing. But 
never has it reached the present de- 
gree. There can be many causal fac- 
tors: perhaps parents feel that edu- 
cation has usurped the power of the 
family in many areas; or it might 
be indicative of parental inability 
to comprehend the role of education 
in a changing society; perhaps it is 
the release of hostility generated 
during the unhappy, boresome, un- 
fruitful school years the parents ex- 
perienced; or, perhaps it is a just 
conclusion based on a shrewd an- 
alysis of a deplorable situation. 

But, when all these possible causal 
factors are considered, one definite 
conclusion can be drawn. There is 
a serious breakdown in the chain 
of communication between the two 
most important agencies in society as 
far as aiding youth and children to 
erow toward effective and_ stable 
citizenship. 

INDUSTRIAL DISSATISFACTION 
Every time one leafs through a popu- 
lar magazine one finds some impor- 
tant citizen criticizing the applica- 
tion of subject matter that has so 
patiently and dogmatically been pre- 
sented to the student. 

B EDUCATOR ATTACKING EDUCATOR 
Agreed, there is nothing wrong with 
disagreement or criticism, in fact it 
should be encouraged, because con- 
structive argumentation and sugges- 
tion in the proper setting will even- 
tually alleviate weaknesses. However, 
the bitter attacks which are con- 
stantly being presented in lay or 


popular magazines accomplish two 
things only: one, they enable the pub- 
lisher to fill empty pages that would 
have been filled with more sensa- 
tonal, tension-producing material 
had it been available; and two, they 
add to the already saturated state of 
confusion of the general public. 
When the “experts” can’t even seem 
to agree, and attack not only educa- 
tional philosophy but individual ed- 
ucators as well, there is no other 
conclusion possible but that “the 
educational program is ill!” 

The causes for these symptoms are 
many and varied and a quick look at 
a few of the more glaring ones is in 
order. 
p> FAILURI 
The first and foremost problem con- 


TO AGREE ON OBJECTIVES 


fronting education is the confusion 
regarding just what the program 
should be and just what it should ac- 
complish. 

With us it is the eternal debate 
concerning education as a prepara- 
tion for life vs. academically oriented 
education. All this seemingly logical, 
eloquent argument in progress while 
the program for all pupils—grade | 
through 12—of even those most ac- 
tive in the debate is nothing more 
than preparation for grade 13. 

Education speaks with a “forked 
tongue,” because in most instances 
any relationship between present ed- 
ucational philosophy and _ present 
practice is purely accidental. It mat- 
ters little which concept is “right” 
or which is “wrong.” It matters 
greatly that the two do not reinforce 
each other. Educators have yet to ac- 
cept the fact that grade 12 and even 
earlier for many is the terminal 
point of formal education for the 
majority of students. 
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educational migraine 


Long ago—at least long enough 
ago that it should be common knowIl- 
edge—the importance of goals and 
their effect on behavior was made 
known. These studies stressed the im- 
portance of both immediate and ul- 
timate goals, but also pointed out 
that immediate goals influenced be- 
havior or one’s present activities 
more than did ultimate goals. 

P RIGIDITY OF THE 
The curriculum has been compared 
to the 
is better compared to a “haggle- 


CURRICULUM 
“sabre-toothed” tiger, but it 


toothed” tiger in great need of an 
educational orthodontist. 
Lip-service is given to the concept 
of individualized education while at 
the same time the curriculum is com- 
posed of items called subjects which 
are religiously placed in tight never- 
the-twain-shall-meet compartments. 
Education is charged with many 
tasks, among which is the responsi- 
bility of helping each pupil establish 
attitudes and work habits which will 
be effective in adult life; this can not 
forced- 
feeding of the same diet. The most 


be accomplished through 
capable students are very seldom 
challenged; the less capable are 
seldom successful. 

The rigid curriculum must some- 
how bend itself in the manner needed 
to provide the right educational pro- 
gram for each child. Most of all it 
must adopt practices to fill the great 
void which was established when the 
concept of formal education for all 
finally resulted in the abolition of 
apprenticeship programs. 
> FAILURE TO APPLY RESEARCH CON- 
CERNING THE LEARNING PROCESS A 
practice beyond comprehension is 
the still widespread acceptance and 
use of the theory of mental discipline. 
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Teachers patiently conduct mental 
gymnastics and blindly assume that 
the intellect will reap the same bene- 
fits from these exercises as did the 
village smithy’s right arm through 
his years of smashing steel against 
steel. 

Further, it is still assumed that 
there is an automatic transfer to life 
situations of concepts learned or at 
least taught in unrelated, disguised, 
pedagogical situations. Research long 
ago pointed out that transfer in- 
volves abstractness and that the 


youngster is more confused than 


aided by attempts to generalize 
through this process. Still, most of 
the subjects move from the abstract 
to the concrete (many never making 
it) in classroom presentation. 

In addition, education fails to 
understand that there is more than 
intellectual ability involved in the 
learning process. Providing incen- 
tives for learning will no longer be 
a problem when it is recognized that 
young people are innately moved to 
pursue activities that are meaning- 
ful, useful, and self-enhancing. Re- 
peated exposure to meaningless, 
useless, potentially ego-deflating ac- 
tivities can immunize. 

B SOCIAL PROMOTIONS “SHORED-UP” 
BY EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
For many years the educational pro- 
gram was limited, decidedly. To 
overcome this condition the concept 
of social extra- 


curricular activities was incorporated 


promotions and 


into the educational program. Both 
of these elements are basically sound. 
Both have a definite place in the 
educational program. But emphasis 
on extracurricular activities has be- 
come so great that, more often than 
not, students have come to regard 


prepared, basic curriculum assign- 
ments as necessary nuisances to be 
used only as “gap-fillers” while wait- 
ing for the next extracurricular ac- 
tivity. 


Where do we go from here? 


It is too obvious that changes are 
needed if education is to help chil- 
dren and youth grow into self-re- 
specting, altruistic, socially-respon- 
sible, self-supporting, informed adult 
citizens who are capable of appre- 
ciating and perpetuating the demo- 
cratic way of life. This can not be 
accomplished if the medium through 
which children and youth are guided 
toward maturity is viewed through 
the narrow, biased, mind’s eye of 
those who think of change only in 
terms of how it will affect them and 
their self-contained niches. Neither 
can this be accomplished if change 
is based on the assumption that edu- 
cation can be isolated from life. 

The teachers—the professionals in 
education—must take the initiative 
in, well if a label is needed, call it 
educational research. They must find 
ways to give each individual an edu- 
cation according to his needs, wants 
and ultimate goals. 
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Dow’s Prairie Elementary School 
incorporates natural resources 
into imaginative and functional design, 
using California Redwood 
both inside and out 


Window wall and _ solid 


wood roof decking in 
kindergarten heighten in- 
terplay between indoor 
and outdoor spaces; note 
vari-colored plastic glaz- 
ing above doors. 
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Close-up of adminis- 
tration building and 
subtly planed kin- 
dergarten with multi- 
use building in rear. 


[. the middle of Northern California’s great tim- 


ber region, north of Eureka and Arcata, this rural 
community school was constructed at a cost of 
$376,000. Integrated with its surroundings by the 
creative use of native Redwood and stucco, the 
Dow’s Prairie School is designed for future expan- 
sion. There are 11 classrooms at present and eight 
more can be added; the multi-purpose building 
affords 50% future addition, over its existing 
built-in, disappearing cafeteria, kitchen and lock- 
ers. Other special features include: luminous plas- 
tic ceilings; adjustable aluminum louvers in the 
multi-purpose building in lieu of drapes; complete 
landscaping, including 100 wind break trees pro- 
tecting play areas; wind baffles, which are attrac- 
tive extensions of the building’s basic design. There 
is also a specially sheltered inner courtyard. It is 


a school of space, color and function. 


Playground view 
shows simplicity of 
stepped planning 
which takes economi- 
cal advantage of 
sloping site. Baffles 
cut wind force. 
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Photos by Phil Fein G Asso. 


Inside kindergarten wall showing compartments, work area. 





SPOTLIGHT 


news of the educational field 





“Conceptual Understanding” 
Stressed in Math Teaching 


“CONCEPTUAL UNDERSTANDING” is a phrase that is assuming more and more 


importance in mathematics teaching circles. 
In the November issue of ScHoot Executive, for instance, the Inter- 


national Commission for the Study and Improvement of the Teaching of 


Mathematics was quoted as warning educators that “by relying upon rote 


and memorization as against conceptual understanding,” 


the risk of divorcing “aesthetic emo- 
tion from reason” in the minds of 
students (p. 107). 


Yale University group 
A School Study 
Group, organized last spring at Yale 


Mathematics 


University, is engaged in preparing 
and testing sample text books illus- 
trating an improved curriculum. 

“We feel strongly that not enough 
students are being stimulated by the 
study of mathematics, and most of 
the blame falls on outmoded texts,” 
said Edward G. Begle, professor of 
mathematics at Yale. 

Besides the revision of textbooks, 
the group plans to develop methods 
of helping mathematics teachers. 
One of the possibilities suggested is 
that of using outstanding social sci- 
entists to study attitudes and con- 
cept formation in mathematics. 


Rochester mathematics course 

This fall, 35 secondary and ele- 
mentary mathematics teachers in the 
Rochester Public School system have 
enrolled in a course designed to ac- 
quaint teachers with concepts of 
modern mathematics. 

The course is taught by three 
Rochester high school math teachers 
who have had recent training in the 
techniques of modern mathematics. 


Metropolitan training program 

A special training program in 
mathematics designed to provide a 
new approach to the subject has 
been outlined by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council to 600 high 
school teachers in Long Island, 


60 


they were running 


southern New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. 

One approach in the new method 
encourages the pupil to think of 
mathematics as a language, and for- 
mulas as sentences that express 
thoughts. For example, the teacher 
compares the sentence, “He is the 
author of David Copperfield” to the 
mathematical sentence, “x plus 5 


equals 8.” 


What is a teacher? 


To A CHILD thrust into a strange 
world, a teacher is the best thing 
that can happen. 

A teacher is courage with 
Kleenex in its pocket, Sympathy 
struggling with a snow-suit, and 
Patience with papers to grade. 

Teachers spend 12 hours a 
day searching for truth and the 
other 12 searching for error. 





A teacher does not really mind 
stomach 
aches and spills. Neither does 


sniffles, squirmings, 


she disintegrate before tears, 
fights, futility, excuses, parents 
who spout, little boys who shout 
and little girls who pout. 

Most of all, a teacher is some- 
body who likes somebody’s else’s 
children—and has strength left 
to go to the PTA meeting. 
—Author unknown. Reprinted 
from “Georgia Education Jour- 


nal.” 











NCSC Conferees Discuss 
School and City Planning 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Long range plan- 
ning was the theme of the national 


meeting of specialists on schoolhouse 
construction, held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel here recently. 

Over 100 members of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion studied the problem of coordi- 
nating city and long range school 
planning and delved into the com- 
plexities of making long range fore- 
casts. 

City planners and school admin- 
istrators headed a panel discussion 
on the subject of cooperative plan- 
ning. The educators were warned 
by the city planners of the danger of 
basing plans on the present location 
of children. The ultimate potential 
of a community must be considered 
before plans are made, they were 
told. 

Conferees were taken on guided 
tours of communities in which long 
range plans had been put into prac- 
tice. At Bellevue, Shoreline, High- 
line and Edmonds, visitors saw at 
first hand how shopping centers and 
recreational and school facilities had 
been provided for. 

Lloyd J. Andrews, Washington’s 
Superintendent of Public 
tion, told attendants at the first gen- 


Instruc- 


eral session how his state is meeting 
its school housing needs. He re- 
minded his listeners of the impor- 
tance of obtaining leaders with su- 
perior qualifications. 

The educator, in many cases, runs 
the biggest and most important busi- 
ness in a community, said Dr. An- 
drews, and it is important that he 
have qualified people to help him. 

George D. Englehart, director of 
school building service for the Mis- 
souri State Department of Educa- 
tion, was elected president for the 
coming year. W. D. McClurkin, di- 
rector of the division of surveys and 
field services, George Peabody Col- 
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lege for Teachers, was re-elected 
Harold Silver- 


thorn, this year’s president, presided 


sec retary-t reasurer. 


over the conference. 

Nesc plans for the coming year 
include a complete guide for post- 
secondary school buildings. A_pre- 
liminary report was presented at the 
conference. 


Kvaraceus to Head Project 
On Juvenile Delinquency 


WasHINGTON—The NEA has an- 
nounced plans for an extensive proj- 
ect in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency, covering the contributions 
of psychology, sociology and medi- 
cine. 

The project is designed to help 
teachers and administrators deal 
with juvenile delinquency by effect- 
ing new and improved practices for 
handling the problem. 

William C. 
of education at Boston University, is 


Kvaraceus, professor 


on leave from the University to di- 
rect the project. Dr. Kvaraceus is 
the author of a 32-page booklet, “Ju- 
venile Delinquency,” published this 
October by the NEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers. 

Emphasizing the significance of 
the project, Dr. Kvaraceus pointed 
out that belief in the dignity and 
worth of each human personality 
underlies the whole principle of uni- 
versal education in America. 

“The community will face its re- 
sponsibility to delinquent children,” 
he said, “only when it sets up sys- 
tematic techniques to uncover these 
children at an early date, to study 
and diagnose their needs, and to 
utilize all the community’s resources 
in helping and treating them. 

“Only when such help is. forth- 
coming to all deviate children, in- 
cluding the delinquent, can we truly 
say that we have achieved universal 
education in the United States.” 
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Bullitt, a 65-pound German Shepherd, helps protect school property in Great 
Neck, N. Y. by patrolling buildings and grounds during non-school hours. 
Coldly efficient when watching over community property, she is trained to be 
gentle and friendly with children. Attendants at the 1958 convention of the 
Association of School Business Officials saw Bullitt perform on the stage of the 


Grand Ballroom at the Hotel Statler. 


Theobald Urges Merit Pay for Teachers; 
Teachers Guild President Issues Rebuttal 


New YorK 
John J. 


of Schools here, to the effect that he 


A recent statement by 
Theobald, Superintendent 


favors merit salary increases for su- 
perior teachers brought an imme- 
diate rebuttal from Charles Cogen, 
president of the New York Teachers 
Guild. 

Dr. Theobald expressed his view 
at a news conference. He said that 
the city “ought to find some way of 
differentiating between outstanding 
teachers and poor teachers and av- 
erage teachers.” 

Teachers in this city are generally 
opposed to merit pay because of 
fear that it will lead to favoritism 
and faculty politics. City teachers at 
present are paid according to salary 
schedules that recognize academic 
preparation but do not give credit 
for individual merit. 

Dr. Theobald, in expressing him- 
self in favor of merit pay programs, 
argued that they had been successful 
on the college level. “We have got 


to find a way to do that in our sys- 


tem,” he said, “that will not have 
the dangers our teachers are afraid 
of.” 

Mr. Cogen, in a letter to the New 
York Times, called Dr. Theobald’s 
statement a “bombshell” thrown 
“into an already demoralized school 
system. . The adverse effect on 


teacher morale of ‘merit rating’ 
would make teaching even less at- 
tractive than at present,” he wrote. 


“The York City 


school crisis is directly related to the 


present New 


teacher shortage,” says Mr. Cogen, 
and “salaries based on ‘merit rating’ 
would do nothing to improve the 
conditions which have led to this 
shortage.” ‘To the contrary, Mr. 
Cogen feels that “the injection of 
this controversial issue tends to di- 
vert attention from the real prob- 
lems.” 

Mr. Cogen reminded the news- 
paper that New York City had al- 
ready tried merit rating and rejected 
it. He called it “an evasion, not a 


solution. 





Pendulum Swings Towards 
Balanced School Program 


SINCE THE LAUNCHING of Sputnik 
I by the Soviet Union and until just 
recently, public attention has been 
focussed upon the science and math- 
ematics curriculum. Now, the pen- 
dulum seems to be turning, as pub- 
alike 


aware of the dangers inherent in a 


lic and _ educators become 
one-sided education. 

A recent editorial in the New 
York Times makes a plea for “recog- 
nition of good health, good speech 
and good manners as continuing ob- 
jectives.” 

‘A scientist who is at ease only in 
his research laboratory,” the edi- 
torial says, “a mathematician who 
reveals obvious areas of ignorance in 
regard to belles lettres, a classicist 
who is unaware of important recent 
developments in science is only a 
fractional person at best.” 

And a statement issued recently 
by the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools warns that legislation 
for specific courses could throw 
school programs out of balance by 
giving preferential treatment to sci- 
ence and mathematics, or by making 
a “specially privileged class of sci- 
ence and math teachers.” 


“We are convinced,” the state- 





Critics must have titles 
TEN RULES for the guidance of 
would-be education critics are given 
by E. Graham Pogue, Ball State 
Teachers College, in a recent issue 
of Indiana Teacher. 

To assure widespread publication 
of your opinions, says Dr. Pogue, 
give yourself a title. Almost any 
kind will do, though military titles 
are among the best. 

“*Professor’ is also very good,” he 
says, “but, if used, you must be 
quick to state that you have never 
taken a course in professional edu- 
cation. ‘Secretary of the Education 
Committee’ of any well known serv- 
quite 


ice organization is appro- 


priate.” 





ment continues, “that teaching and 
learning in these subjects can be 
most effectively promoted by en- 
couraging and supporting improved 
instruction and learning in all sub- 
jects.” 

Even the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association, in announcing 
the publication of a booklet con- 
taining a selected bibliography on 
science education and careers, makes 
mention of the need for a balanced 
curriculum. 

Members of the sama public in- 
formation committee point out that 
“science is but one part of the en- 
tire school curriculum. And, what- 
ever local action for improvement 
of science education the booklet may 
provoke must be paralleled by simi- 
lar action and thought in other local 
total 
fulfillment of what is best in Amer- 


school curriculum areas for 


ican education.” 


Meeting Discusses Teaching 
Science Courses by Mail 


Many 
science 


UrBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
beginning college-level 
courses can be taught effectively by 
mail, according to panelists at the 
opening session of a “Conference 
on Teaching Scientific and Techni- 
cal Subjects by Correspondence.” 

Mail teaching of science will offer 
distinct advantages, said the panel- 
ists, because it will force students to 
do their own experiments using 
home facilities and easily obtained 
materials, instead of being “quaran- 
tined” from the subject matter by 
watching lecture demonstrations. 

Discussion hinged on the prob- 
lem: “How important is teacher-su- 
pervised laboratory work in intro- 
ductory science courses?” The panel- 
ists were four science professors—a 
chemist, a physicist, an electrical en- 
gineer and a geologist. 

A long-range plan to give scien- 
tific instruction both to high school 
students and their teachers through 
combinations of educational movies 


and correspondence lessons was pro- 


posed by Joshua R. C. Brown, zoolo- 
gist, University of Maryland. 

The suggested program would in- 
clude: preparation and _ utilization 
of science education films; prepara- 
tion of two correspondence courses 
built around the films; and standard 
lab kits to accompany the lessons. 

This plan, Prof. Brown said, would 
provide the small school with good 
courses in the sciences, taught under 
direct supervision of extension staff 
members, and training with college 
credit for the teacher. 

The meeting, conducted by the 
University of Illinois Division of Uni- 
versity Extension at Allerton House, 
was attended by science and exten- 
sion educators from throughout the 
country. 


Educational TV Increases 
Russian Language Courses 


THE Monawxk-Hupson Councii 


on Educational ‘Television has 
launched a new Tv course in Rus- 
sian in cooperation with the State 
Education Department. 

Donald E. Schein, director of the 
Council, thinks this telecourse is the 
first intensive two year high school 
course in Russian to be granted 
equivalency credit by a state educa- 
tion department. 

Western Reserve University, mean- 
while, has inaugurated its own TV 
course in Russian over station WEWS. 
The University claims it is the first 
to work in cooperation with public 
school systems in teaching Russian 
to high school students within their 
own schools. 

Courses in Russian are also offered 
by Metropolitan Educational Tele- 
vision Association and by the educa- 
stations affiliated with the 
Educational 


tional 
National Television 


network. 


Unions and Pupil Conduct 
Discussed at Law Confab 


pupil 


Cuicaco—Teacher — unions, 
conduct and parochial schools were 
among the topics explored at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Or- 
ganization on Legal Problems of 
Education, held here recently. 
The program included addresses 
and panel discussions on: school 
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law and its effect on educational 
practice; the control of pupil con- 
duct on and off school grounds; pri- 
vate and parochial use of public 
school personnel and facilities; and 
the cost of state non-immunity legis- 
lation. 

Those attending the conference 
included: legal advisors to boards of 
education; professors of law; pro- 
fessors of educational administra- 


tion; practicing educators from 
public and private schools; and prac- 


ticing attorneys. 


Derthick Invites Proposals 
For Audio-Visual Projects 


WaASHINGTON—Lawrence G. Derth- 
ick, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has invited educational institu- 
tions, groups and_ individuals to 
submit project proposals on matters 
pertaining to “research and experi- 
mentation in more effective utiliza- 
tion of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related media for edu- 
cational purposes.” 

Title VII of the National Defense 
Education Act authorizes the Com- 
missioner to make grants for such 
proposals provided they meet with 
the approval of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on New Educational Media, 
now being set up in accordance with 
the Act. 

Research proposals received in 
the U. S. Office of Education will 
be evaluated in light of the sound- 
ness of research design, the personnel 
and facilities available, and the eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

Proposals must include specifica- 
tions as to title, problem, objectives, 
procedure, personnel, facilities, dur- 
ation and budget. They must present 
new and more effective techniques 
for utilizing audio-visual aids, for 
training teachers to utilize such me- 
dia or for presenting academic sub- 
ject matter through such media. 

It is hoped that mass media spe- 
cialists, educators working on all lev- 
els and in all fields, research person- 
nel and others concerned with the 
use of radio, television, motion pic- 
tures and related media for educa- 
tional purposes will take early ad- 


vantage of these provisions. 
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Education Abroad 


Russia Uses Womanpower, 
We Don’t, Says Educator 
New YorKk—Fifty-two percent of 
the students in Soviet colleges and 
universities are women, according to 
Harry D. Gideonese, president of 
Brooklyn College. 

Dr. Gideonese, part of a group 
of United States 
visited the Soviet Union this past 


educators who 


summer, made his comments on Rus- 
sian education at a luncheon spon- 
sored by Freedom House at the War- 
wick Hotel. 
Warning his 
United 


womanpower, he 


listeners that the 
States was wasting its 
urged that this 
country waken to the fact that the 
feminine — brain 


untapped power 


could be a valuable weapon. 


Ford Foundation to Expand 
Aid to African Education 


Osertin, Ohio—Henry T. Heald, 
president of the Ford Foundation, 
has announced that the foundation 
is expanding its philanthropic opera- 
tions to Africa, with special emphasis 
being placed on assistance to educa- 
tion. 


African schools and universities, 


he said, need more teachers, build- 
ings, research, planning and experi- 
mentation. Aid will go to such in- 
stitutions as the university colleges 
in Ghana, Nigeria, British East Af- 
rica, the federation of Rhodesia and 
Yasaland, and technical institutions 
in Tanganyika and Uganda. 


Math Teaching Compared 
In U. S. and Netherlands 


New Yorx—The Dutch people rely 
on paper and pencil to a lesser de- 
gree than Americans of all ages to 
solve simple arithmetic problems, ac- 
cording to Luke N. H. Bunt, visiting 
professor of mathematics at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

In the Netherlands, Dr. Bunt says, 
solutions come to mind almost auto- 
matically as a result of thorough 
drilling in arithmetic in the early 
grades. 

Dr. Bunt is at Teachers College at 
the invitation of Howard F. Fehr, 
head of the college’s Department of 
the Teaching of Mathematics. He is 
teaching several courses at the col- 
lege and will work on methods of 
teaching mathematics in American 


secondary schools. 


NEA Film Relates Story Of Overcrowded Classes 


Katuy, a third grader with a soul- 
ful look and dishmop hair, is the 
heroine of a recently-televised, NEA- 
produced film. 

The 29-minute film, in sound and 
color, dramatizes the story of over- 
crowded classes. It is the eighth in 
an NEA-State Education Association 
series of public relations films. 

Kathy has reading difficulties. Be- 


fore her class becomes too crowded, 


her teacher, Miss Roberts, is able 
to give special attention to small 
reading Kathy’s 
community grows, Kathy becomes 


groups. But, as 


lost in the crowd. 

The science corner and other in- 
centive features Miss Roberts has 
created to whet pupils’ learning ap- 
petites are forced out to make room 
for more desks, and learning is soon 
reduced to a mechanical procedure. 





Burden of School Finance 
Will Fall on Nation, State 


‘THE FEDERAL and state governments 
will have to take a more and more 
active role in financing the schools 
if the cost of education continues to 
increase at its present rate. 

This is the consensus of opinion 
in education circles, judging from 
appraisals made by various educators 
during the past several months. 

Recent studies indicate that there 
will be an enormous increase in the 
cost of education in the years im- 
mediately ahead. Where will the 
money come from? Educators believe 
the solution lies in federal support 
adequate to guarantee a minimum 
educational program, aided by an 
increase in state contributions. 

Speaking at an executive commit- 
tee meeting of the National School 
Boards Association, John H. Swen- 
son, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the State of Colorado, 
predicted that the total bill for edu- 
cation in 1966-67 would approxi- 
mate $23 billion. Annual expendi- 
tures now are about $14 billion. 

Increased efficiency, including the 
reorganization of local school admin- 
istration units, can do a great deal, 
said Dr. Swenson, but state con- 
tributions will still have to be in- 
creased and “in some way, we are 
going to have to invade the tax 
realm of the federal government.” 

Paul J. Strayer, Harvard Univer- 
sity professor of economics, also 
expressed this belief in a speech be- 
fore a Conference on Tax Education 
and School Finance in Chicago. 

“The choice is clear,” said Dr. 
Strayer. “Either federal aid will be 
forthcoming on terms that can be 
made acceptable to the states, or we 
will suffer a general deterioration in 
the quality of education and the 
consequent deterioration in our eco- 
nomic and social well-being.” 

R. L. Johns, head of administra- 
tion and field service at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, explained why fed- 
eral and state governments would 
have to take this more active role 
in a talk presented at the Conven- 
tion of the Association of School 
Business Officials in New York. 
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The property tax is becoming less 
and less related to tax-paying ability, 
said Dr. Johns, as we continue to 
change from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrial nation. For this reason, the 
main sources of additional revenue 
will have to come from non-property 
taxes. 

In most cases, however, the prop- 
erty tax is the only tax which a 
school district can levy. Non-prop- 
erty taxes can best be levied by state 
governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


School Finances Affected 
By Community Relations 


Good COMMUNITY RELATIONS and 
the way in which they affect the edu- 
cational institution are discussed by 
Edward Franklin Green in the Texas 
Journal of Secondary Education. 
“If harmony of understanding be- 
tween school and community really 


exists,” says Dr. Green, “tax over- 
rides, bond issues, support of the 
instructional program, reasonable 
and professional salaries will be ac- 
cepted and promoted by the citi- 
zenry.” 

Dr. Green attributes the success 
or failure of any public relations pro- 


eram to the effectiveness of the 


media used to transmit information 
to the community. He warns, how- 
ever, that the effectiveness of any in- 
strument of communication depends 
entirely upon how it is used. 

He cites the pTA as an example of 
an instrument whose effectiveness 
depends upon use. “The fact that a 
school has a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will not automatically assure 
that public opinion has been ele- 
vated,” he warns. 

The question of the pTa and its 
effectiveness is treated in another 
publication entitled Parent Partici- 
pation, prepared by the New Eng- 
land School Development Council. 

“The chief objection to many 
pta’s is that the interests of children 
and the development of optimum 
educational opportunities in the 
schools are overshadowed by the so- 
cial aspects of the pra program, and 
the competition for recognition 
among the leaders of the several 
groups of parents.” 

The real function of such an or- 
ganization, says this pamphlet, 
should be the promotion of the edu- 
cational philosophy of the school of 
which it is a part. Promoting such a 
function is the job of the officers 
and the executive committee. 


. 
Desegregation Stalemate—A tale of two states 
PuBLIC SCHOOLS in four cities in Arkansas and Virginia remain shut as the 
school-desegregation crisis in the South deepens. The school closing moves are 
considered a “last ditch” stage of the segregation-desegregation controversy. 


“The will of the people” 

LirtLeE Rock, Ark.—Gov. Orval E. 
Faubus remains firm in his position 
against integration. The Governor 
says he has never contended that his 
position is right, but he is sure that 
it is the “will of the people.” 

Two private high schools have 
been set up here to fill the educa- 
tional gap created by the desegrega- 
tion controversy. One of these schools 
was established by the Little Rock 
Private School Corporation. A sec- 
ond high school has been set up by 
the Baptist churches here. 

Meanwhile, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals is considering a 
request that it make permanent an 
injunction forbidding the leasing of 
the public school buildings to the 
corporation. 


“In these crucial days” 

RicHMonp, Va.—Reminding his 
listeners that his was “no easy task 
in these crucial days in Virginia,” 
Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., has de- 
clared that he will fight for public 
schools but that he will not permit 
white and Negro children to be 
taught in them together. 

Virginia has shut down a total of 
nine schools by invoking its recently 
passed laws of “‘massive resistance” 
to integration. Under these laws, the 
Governor has assumed control of the 
affected schools and their teachers. 

Meanwhile, the directors of the 
Virginia Education Association have 
voted almost unanimously to press 
for state legislation assuring “the 
continued operation of public schools 
as a state function.” 
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CORONET 


PLAN 


FOR OWNING 


A starter set for grades 1-6 including 48 care- 
fully selected educational films and at no 
extra cost a film cabinet, splicer and complete 
program for utilizing school-owned films. 


If your school system has never owned or used films, here is a 
unique opportunity to purchase 48 fine educational motion 
pictures in the Coronet Starter Set. Also included are the basic 
accessories (worth more than $200) needed for maintaining 
this film library. 


The Starter Set of Coronet Films has been developed carefully 
from more than 800 Coronet Films and includes those subjects 
which correlate with major textbooks in general use at 
elementary levels. Its major purpose is to make available to 
teachers the film they want precisely when they need it. 
Among the added accessories are a cabinet to house and protect 
the forty-eight films, a splicer, a pair of rewinds, descriptive 
catalogues for teacher distribution, teachers’ guides, and a 
master manual featuring simple systems for distributing and 
utilizing the films. 

The set includes films in all major subject areas of the 
elementary curriculum — Arithmetic, Guidance, Health and 
Safety, Language Arts, Science, and Social Studies. Twenty- 
four of the films are in Science; the balance in the other areas. 
Selections were made to assure that these recently produced 
films directly correlate to basic units of instruction and leading 
textbooks. Each can be used at several grade levels and in 
more than one subject area. 

This is an exceptional opportunity to establish a basic, bal- 
anced film library for improving classroom instruction in 
grades 1-6. The added accessories insure the films will be used 
regularly, properly, and without difficulty. 

Use the coupon to request complete information on the Coronet 
Films Starter Set—including titles of the films. We will send 
you a comprehensive presentation containing purchase plans 
from which you can select the one most suited to your needs, 
There is no obligation, of course. 


TF 


The World’s Largest Producer of Educational Films 


CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


December, 1953 
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CORONET FILMS 
DEPT. SE-128 - CORONET BUILDING 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 

[] Please send us a copy of the Coronet 
Films Starter Set comprehensive presentation, 
containing full information on what the set 
contains and how we can purchase it. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Office of Education to Get 
Higher Education Specialist 


WASHINGTON 





in the field of higher education will 


be appointed by the Commissioner 


of Education to assist him in the ad- 
National De- 
Education Act, it was an- 
Arthur S. 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


ministration of the 
fense 


nounced by Flemming, 


A recognized leader 


The new assistant will give spe- 
cial consideration to that portion of 
the Act dealing with the administra- 
tion of scholarships, fellowships and 
other educational programs for in- 
stitutions of higher education, Dr. 
Flemming said. 

The announcement was made at 
the annual dinner of the American 
Council on Education in Chicago. 
Dr. Flemming, principal speaker at 
the dinner, emphasized that ‘the 
role of the Office of Education 
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Lockers protected 
with Dudley Com- 
bination Master- 
keyed Locks are 
really safe. 


$-540 
Master-Keyed Built-in Lock 


Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination 
change with special re- 
set key. 


Lock Problems? 


In Class... 


strict attention can be paid, with no wander- 
ing, wondering thoughts about the safety of 
personal belongings stored in Dudley pro- 


tected lockers. 


For Dudley Combination 


Locker Locks make school lockers always 
saie from pilferage. 

Nokey has ever been made from the Dudley 
lock, itself, so far as we know, yet the Master 


| re Ae) Master-Keyed 

Combination Padlock 

Finestof allmaster-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking 
Rotating dial 


Ask your Dudley representative. 
there to help you—without obligation, 
of course. 


Key in the hands of a school administrator 
makes any locker easy to open instantly. 


He’s 


wan DUDLEY 


The DUDLEY Master Key 
Can't be duplicated on 
ordinary key making 
machines. 


|LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 1219, Crystal Lake, Illinois 


is more directly related to the field 
of higher education than ever before 
as a result of the passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act.” 


Driver Educators Advocate 
Ban on Teenage Licenses 


LAFAYETTE, Ind.—A recommenda- 
tion that 18 be 
prevented from obtaining drivers’ 


teenagers under 


licenses was made here by 300 edu- 
cators and safety officials at the 3rd 
National Conference on Driver Edu- 
cation at Purdue University. 

The conferees also added a pow- 
erful voice to the current demand 
that driver education teachers have 
the qualifications necessary for ef- 
fields. 


These qualifications should include 


fective teaching in other 
completion of a minor in driver ed- 
ucation and a valid teaching certi- 
ficate in the field of driver education, 
they said. 

All of the recommended practices 
and policy statements agreed upon 
at the conference will be spelled out 
in detail and published later this 
year by the National Commission on 
Safety Education. 


School Safety Encouraged 
By AAA-Sponsored Contest 


WasHINGTON—Elementary and high 
school students have again been in- 
vited by the American Automobile 
Association to participate in its an- 
nual School Traffic Safety Poster 
Contest. 

Deadline date for entries in this 
year’s contest is Feb. 28, 1959. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained 
from the AAA at 1712 c St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Recently 
that some 770,000 boys and girls 


released figures show 
are now serving as members of the 
School Safety Patrols throughout the 
nation. This represents a 15 percent 
increase in membership for the cur- 
rent school year. 

While the increased enrollment is 
encouraging, the figure still falls 
short of the 1,270,000 goal which 
the AAA believes necessary for a com- 
pletely effective program. 
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Blue Blazes 


Synthetic Cleaner 
now contains HCP! 


BLUE BLaAzEs, the powerful synthetic 
cleaner, has been made even more power- 
ful by the addition of HCP. The HCP 
ingredient activates BLUE BLAZES to 
provide instantaneous penetrating action. 


How does it work? BLUE BLAZES, with 
HCP, immediately attacks dirt, oils, and 
any other foreign material that may be 
on the floor. 

It penetrates grime, surrounds the par- 
ticles, lifts them off the floor, and holds 
them in suspension until removed with 
a wet pickup vacuum, squeegee, or mop. 


As gentle as rain water. It’s completely 
safe, too. Though it overpowers dirt and 
grime in an instant, BLUE BLAZEs with 
HCP is chemically neutral (pH of 7 in 
solution). 


Non-lonic. Because it is completely non- 
ionic, BLUE BLAZEs with HCP is able to 
pick up both positively and negatively 
charged dirt particles. Also, it leaves no 
film or other residue which would help 
create static charges which attract and 
hold dirt particles to the floor. 


Works in hard water or soft. BLUE 
BLAZES with HCP works in any kind of 
water... cold or hot, hard or soft. This 
makes it ideal for all phases of floor 
maintenance. 

Because BLUE BLAZEs is a free rinsing 
cleaner, no hard water scum or soap 
residue is left behind to dull the beauty 
of your floors. 





You have to see it to believe it! Ask your 
local MuLTI-CLEAN man to demonstrate 
how quickly BLUE BLAzEs with HCP 
will clean your dirtiest floor. You'll be 
under no obligation whatscever. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. S~-2¢ 
2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 


I’d like to see for myself what BLUE BLazes 
with HCP can do for my floors. 1 understand 
demonstration will be free and I’ll be under 
no obligation. 





Send information on care of:| Concrete,| | Wood, 
Asphalt Tile, _ | Terrazzo, or floors. 


Name 














er | 


a 
N 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 


The Series 1200 Lift Lid Desk groups side-by-side or front-to-front for a 
variety of interesting grouping arrangements. An exceptionally workable 
unit with 18” x 24” top, generous storage space. Shown with Series 500 
Chair. 

For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, 


Ask Your State AD Representative 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 
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Zuality/FURNITURE 


for all SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


ALL SCIENCE CATALOG NO. 
STUDENT'S TABLE . y A-1360-E.C 


These new perimeter type tables offer unlimited design possibilities and 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide 
numerous advantages for new construction design as well as for use in 
remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories. 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. 


Write Dept. 1232 for Brochure Number 12. It’s Free. 


LEONARD PETERSON 4& Co., INC. 


1222 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


| 
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What's Right in 
American Schools 


For our OCTOBER ISSUE, SCHOOL 
ExEcuTIVE asked approximately 100 
superintendents of large and small 
school systems all over the country 
to select and describe a few of the 
things currently going on in their 
schools of which they are particu- 
larly proud. 

The response was heartening. Sev- 
eral hundred practices were de- 
scribed, not all of which could be 
presented in the October issue. Be- 
cause we feel that these encouraging 
reports should be shared with our 
readers, we here include, in our 
regular Spotlight section, two more 
of the promising practices for which 
we did not have room in October. 


Mathematics program 

for talented students 
Bellevue Public S¢ hools, 
Bellevue, Washington 
GeorcE B. Brain, 
superintendent 


A CONVICTION that teenagers could 
be taught more advanced mathe- 
matics than they were presently being 
taught led Martha Hardy, mathe- 
matics instructor at Bellevue Senior 
High School, into a lifetime of im- 
provisation. 

Returning to high school work 
after four years of college teaching, 
Miss Hardy conceived of an idea for 
a diversified program of mathemat- 
ics instruction for cross-sectional 
classes of sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. 

Each September, Miss Hardy 
hints that students who enjoy math 
especially well set up special groups 
in the dead-end of the hall. About 
six students out of a class of 30 will 
generally coax for the hall group, 
or accelerated section, to start. By 
November, they are in full oper- 
ation. 

Students in hall groups are not 
guaranteed a’s, but acceleration does 
not handicap them in competition 
for school honors. Almost all of 
them meet the high standard for an 
A grade. 
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Stainless Steel 

milk dispensers save 
$50 a day at large 
midwestern university 


Here's what a food manager responsible for the diets 
of 633 men at a well-known midwestern university 
has to say about Stainless Steel milk dispensers: 


“Our 1000-gallon-a-day milk quota is delivered in 

Stainless Steel cans that go right into the dispensers. 
‘ If we had to fuss with individual containers we’d 

need more counter help and we’d lose some dining 
. if 


space because we would have to install refrigerated 
storage facilities for the milk. 


“The Stainless dispensers keep the milk good and 
cold so every serving tastes just right. Each student 
here drinks about a quart of milk a day—probably 
because the dispensers give such quick service and 
because they’re right out in the open, a prominent 
advertisement for milk. 


a 

- *‘We have one specially important reason for favor- 
——— ~ ing Stainless Steel milk cans and dispensers—sanita- 
: . ee] tion. We’ve found that Stainless is the easiest mate- 
ra ad rial to keep really clean. There’s never any danger 
' of chips or breakage, and because Stainless equipment 
wears better and lasts longer, it’s more economical.” 


alll 


“We first installed Stainless Steel dispensers back 
in 1955. We have 37 of them now and they save us 
$50 a day because we can buy milk at the bulk 
price. We save on labor costs, too, because we don’t 
need as much kitchen help. 


If you want more information about Stainless Steel 
dispensers, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Stee! Corporation—Pittsburgh 
American Steel & Wire—Cleveland 

National Tube—Pittsburgh 

Columbia-Geneva Steei—San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron—Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supp!y—Stee! Service Centers 
United States Stee! Export Company 


United States Steel 
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Product research This is the Hamilton research department, 
largest by far in the laboratory equipment industry. Every 
component of Hamilton equipment first meets its test here— 
working surface, hardware, fixtures, finish. New design 
ideas, new construction methods, originate and are rigor- 
ously tested here. Unequaled product research is just one 
of the extra values you receive by specifying Hamilton. 
You get more out of Hamilton laboratory equipment because 


we put more into it! 


WORLD LEADER IN 
PROFESSIONAL AND 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


DD wsamiton MANUFACTURING COMPANY +* TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


70 


| 
| 
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Each of Miss Hardy’s classes has 
a room group, or standard section, 
and a hall group. Joint lectures are 
given to both sections. After each 
lecture comes a test which is manda- 
tory for hall groups, optional for 
room people. 

For a few individuals who do not 
prosper well in math, Miss Hardy 
provides a minimum passing grade 
contract consisting of 100 formulas, 
rules and easy reasoning situations. 
The pupil must prove knowledge of 
every item in order to receive a pass- 
ing grade. 


Modified Core program 

meets individual needs 
Lawndale School District, 
Lawndale, California 
Howarp J. DEMEKE, 
district superintendent 


A “Mopirtep Core” program being 
offered in six of the ten schools in 
the Lawndale School District strives 
to meet society’s requirements and 
the pupil’s individual needs while 
utilizing teacher competencies to the 
utmost. 

The heart of the Lawndale pro- 
eram for grades four through eight 
embraces the language arts and the 
social studies. This Core, in addition 
to guidance and counseling, is han- 
dled by each member of the teaching 
staff and occupies a minimum of 90 
minutes of class time per day. 

Science and math, the fine arts, 
physical education and remedial in- 
struction are handled by teachers 
whose competencies lie in these 
areas. 

In addition, an enrichment pro- 
gram of classes in citizenship, ceram- 
ics, advanced math and science, ar- 
cheology, German and Spanish is 
offered to individual pupils on an 
elective basis. 

Such a program guarantees a min- 
imum program of instruction for 
each child and makes it possible for 
teachers to avoid teaching in those 
curricular areas wherein they have 
little interest or preparation. 
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**Today 


I started 


school... ”’ 


If you were the donor who provided this refugee 

child with a CARE kit of pencils, copybooks and 

other essentials, that may have been the letter you P . 
received from Hong Kong. Or perhaps your receipt Your contribution 
showed you had provided a kit of lines and nets for . F 

his father, a fisherman who could not work because wi II bring to the 
he lost his gear during the flight from Red China. 

For every human need in less fortunate lands, there needy the tools to 
is a CARE package you can send: not only food, but 

farm and trade tools, new books and school supplies, learn ...fO earn... 
health equipment — the tools to build vigorous, 

skilled, self-supporting people able to help them- to help themselves 
selves. Your contribution in any amount makes this 

Self-Help possible. Give what you can. 





Self-Help Program 
a CARE 660 First Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Enclosed is $ to send self-help tools to the needy. 
Your Name 
| >) 
ARE | 
7 4 Address 


usa. |i City Zone ___ State 
Make checks payable to CARE, Inc. 


Contributions to CARE’s Self-Help Program are income tax-deductible 
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Educators Predict Changes 
In Higher Education Set-Up 


New YorK 


admission to 


Mounting pressures for 
four-year, degree- 
granting educational institutions will 
probably have at least two important 
results, according to predictions made 
by some of the nation’s leading edu- 
cators. 

One prediction has it that, within 


five to ten years, all of these institu- 


tions will require entrance examina- 
tions, and another says that graduate 
schools that have been the principal 
source of high-caliber college teach- 
s will no longer be able to meet the 
demand. 
Frank H. 


the College Entrance Examination 


Bowles, president of 
Board, forecast the college tests in 
a news interview in which he ampli- 
fied remarks made at the annual 
meeting of the college board at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

The warning that graduate schools 


MY OQU Th 


again leads the way with... 
SUN CONTROL and VISUAL EDUCATION 


Draperies 


Photo above shows how LuXout DIM-OUT Drap- 


eries soften outside light to a degree that will 


permit the projection of perfect pictures on an 


audio visual screen 


take notes. 


... and yet, students can still 


LuXout .. . the pioneer in the light control industry 


Department SE 
1822 East Franklin St. 


Free brochure. Lartie 
DIM-OUT folder and 
color samples available i : Sis os 
! : Richmond 23, Virginia 
on request. Contact 


INCORPORATED 
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will not be able to turn out sufficient 
top-grade talents was contained in 
the 53rd annual report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

In order that more students may 
be taught well, the report recom- 
mended that the period required to 
earn a Doctor of Philosophy degree 
be shortened and that the Master 
of Arts program be revitalized. 

The years of study for a Ph.D., 
the report said, could be reduced 
without diluting the courses. It also 
said the dissertation should be some- 
what less for a teacher than for one 
who is primarily a scholar. 


Polio Attack Rate Lowered 
By ‘55 Vaccination Drive 
WASHINGTON—A recent report to 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare reveals that children 
who participated in the 1955 school 
vaccination campaign had a lower 
polto attack rate this year than chil- 
dren in the age brackets above and 
below them. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





JANUARY 


25-28, Natl. School Boards Assn. At 
San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 

7-11, Natl. Assn. Secondary School 
Principals, NEA. At Philadelphia. 

14-19, Amer. Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, NEA. At Atlantic City. 

28—March 4, Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. At Los Angeles. 


MARCH 

1-5, Assn. for Supervision & Curriculum 
Development, NEA. At Cincinnati. 

18-22, Natl. Assn. of Women Deans 
& Counselors, NEA. At Cleveland. 


APRIL 

1-4, Natl. Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics. At Dallas, Tex. 

7—11, Council for Exceptional Children. 
At Atlantic City. 

13-16, Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. At Seattle, Wash. 


MAY 
7-10, North Cent:al Div., Music Edu- 
cators Natl. Conference. At Chicago. 
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Why BRILLO SUPERWELD FLOOR PADS 


give extra long service 
in floor maintenance 





Brillo Superweld is a radically new kind of — more durable pad, a less costly operation for 
floor pad. Its steel wool fibers are welded to —_—you. 


form radial reinforced ribs. This means a Brille Seperweld enhances floor finish 


Its metal fibers are cross-stranded in every 
direction . . . give a better cleaning and pol- 
ishing section on all types of floors—asphalt, 
hardwood, linoleum or vinyl. 


Brillo Superweld lasts longer 
A strong, yet flexible radial weld holds these 
metal fibers securely in place—adding greater 
strength and durability. Brillo Superweld can 
be used over and over again. 


Brillo Superweld lowers maintenance costs 
Every Brillo Superweld Pad has powerful 
abrasive action—enables your machine to 
work rapidly—gives floors a higher gloss. You 
save time and money when you use the new 
Brillo Superweld Floor Pads. See your sup- 
plier, or write: 


NN 
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BePOEPOg, | INDOOR and PARADE 
om) 


HIGH SCHOOL SCHOOL FLAGS 
ve and BANNERS 


BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
60 John Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


CTO TLOUH 


SYNCHRONOUS PROGRAM CLOCKS 


automatically operate signals 
of any school... . ideal for new 
or existing systems 


ia low cost 
vi. . . . easy 


to install 
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For the best in value, quality 
and price, specify Dettra flags 
and banners in these exclusive 
materials— 


PARADES AND INDOORS 

Royal Oaks Rayon — superb 
heavy “Cordura” taffeta for 
finest flags obtainable. 

Glory Gloss Acetate — lustrous 
medium weight flag taffeta for 
indoors and parade use. 


OUTDOOR FLAGS 


Bulldog Bunting — exceeds 
U. S. Government specifications 


which were issued on the 
strength of Bulldog Bunting’s 
superiority, 

Dura-Lite Nylon — strongest, 
most durable flag material for 
outdoor use. Outwears all other 
standard flag fabrics. 











‘ 


DETTRA 


FLAG CO., INC. 
OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Flagmoker to America 
for more than 50 years. 
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NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT 


provides complete automa- 
tic operation of 1 to 5 sep- 
arate schedules on 1 to 5 
groups of signals. Signals 
adjust from 2 to 25 sec- 
onds. Calendar switch reg- 
ulates automatic operation. 
Clock and program mechan- 
ism set by turning hands. 
Special signals, by push- 
buttons, do not disturb au- 
tomatic operation. 12 or 24 
hour models. 





ONE .& TWO CIRCUIT 


Complete automatic opera- 
tion of 1 or 2 circuits on 
pre-arranged schedules. 12 
or 24 hour models with 2 
to 25 second signals. Regu- 
lated by automatic calendar 
switch. Perfect synchroniza- 
tion; set by turning clock 
hands. Push buttons for 
special signals do not dis- 
turb automatic operation. 
Easily installed in new or 
existing system. 


OWENSVILLE, INDIANA 


; SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. 


A 








LATEST “SPACE-SAVER” DESIGN 
CENTRAL CONTROL, ALL- FACILITY 
STAINLESS 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM OV Zt Veh 
by ‘ 








Key 
Controlled 
Rauland School's 
master key 
opens every 
locker, 
MODEL $314 


ULTRA-COMPACT 

FOR USE IN MINI- 

iggadecdesessoosoors® MUM SPACE—FOR 
UP TO A TOTAL OF 

sddesesessere® 40 CLASSROOMS 


‘Seeeeee 


COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 





-1525— Thousands of No. 1500 — Same as No. 1525, | 
iombinations, with 3- but without key-control. 
dialing, protect FREE—4 page folder with com- 
student — yet only plete information on both No. 
‘school-owned master 1525 and No. 1500. Write today 
opens every locker. to Dept. 8. 


OFFERS EVERY 
DESIRABLE FACILITY 


Here, at minimum cost and occupying very little 
more space than a file cabinet, is an invaluable 
aid for effective administrative control and a 
remarkable facility for instruction. Includes every 
modern feature and program facility: 
%& Provides FM or AM radio programs for distribution 
to any or all rooms 
% Distributes phono program (4-Speed Automatic 
Changer) 
%* Selects and distributes any of 2 Microphone, Radio 
or Phonograph programs 
% Provides 2-way conversation with any room. Dis- 
tributes any 2 programs simultaneously (or one pro- 
gram plus intercom) 
%& Has Emergency (All-Call) Feature 
Write for full details covering the low-cost | 
RAULAND “‘Space-Saver’’ School Sound System. | DIRECT PRICES & DISCOUNTS 
TO SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 


LODGES, HOTELS, CLUBS, etc. 





Pioneers in NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at no extra cost are 
eee Send rg Plsmennstamgg i: ent ab ng = ego es at — offered with completely finished tops, highly resistant to most 
available for euditerium and athletic hah eva enneiean. serving hazards. May be USED WITHOU TABLE CLOTHS, 

| if desired. Also available in Melamine and Ornacel special color 

WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS ; | and pattern types. Write for catalog with direct factory prices 

and discounts to religious and educational institutions, clubs, 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION | cr Pig 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For Folding Tables and 

Chairs 
Transport and store your fold- 
ing tables and chairs the easy, 
modern way on MONROE 
Trucks. Construction of Trans- 
port-Storage Trucks permits 
—— in limited space. 
ee 


Ravland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept. E, Chicago 18, Ill. 


[_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have_____classrooms. 


Name __Title. 





Complete Line ef 
Folding Chairs 


ir Catalog. 
nt Monroe q— Company 
66 CHURCH ST. " COLFAX, IOWA 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 





recent publications for the administrator's bookshelf 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


By Earl A. Johnson and R. Eldon 
Michael. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc. 1958. 502 pp. $5.50. 
The authors base their book on the 
theme that dedicated teachers should 
help each youth understand his so- 
ciety and achieve his highest poten- 
tial in that society. They describe the 
multitude of tasks which an effective 
teacher must recognize during his 
preparation. 
This 


many aspects of education may be 


smorgasborg sampling of 


necessary. It leads, however, to over- 
stressing ‘“‘do’s” at the expense of 
“why’s,” overusing space-saving lists 
The 


could have developed some concepts 


and _ oververbalizing. authors 
more fully by eliminating material 
easily accessible elsewhere. 
Wherever concepts are given ex- 
tensive treatment, the authors make 
worthwhile contributions to teacher 
education. The concept of planning 
is clearly and competently handled. 
[he comparison of the principles of 
teaching with the principles of learn- 
ing should be very beneficial to the 
new student of education. 
This textbook will be useful in 

freshmen or sophomore introductory 
courses. Any reader should appreci- 
ate the huge range of activities with 
which a teacher must become pro- 
ficient. Their number should amaze 
the non-professional; overwhelm, 
and perhaps discourage, students 
looking for the “easy life ;” and chal- 
lenge those who are seeking a career 
in the profession of education. 

WALLACE H. MAW 

Associate Professor of Education 

University of Delaware 

Newark. 


BUILDINGS FOR RESEARCH 


By the editors of Architectural Rec- 
ord. New York: F. W. Dodge Corp. 
1958. 224 pp. $9.50. 
The results of surveys of 44 research 
facilities have produced this out- 
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standing volume on special buildings. 

All types of research laboratories, 
nuclear, chemical and university are 
examined. The many photographs 
and exceptionally clear diagrams 
well illustrate the complexity and 
challenge involved in designing re- 
search facilities. 

The products of these laboratories 
will have far-reaching results, 
whether in the near or distant future, 
which will affect all of us in one way 
or another. Let us hope that the way 


is for peace and life betterment. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Lee M. Thurston and William 
H. Roe. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1957. 427 pp. 
This book is a must for all students 
of education. 

The advisory editor, John Guy 
Fowlkes, states that as far as he 
knows, no overall, basic treatise on 
state school administration has been 
presented since Cubberley’s work on 
this subject appeared in 1927. There- 
fore, it becomes a historical treatise 
as well as an administrative guide. 

The philosophy of this book is 
expressed succinctly by the authors 
when they say that the federal gov- 
ernment, the state, and the local 
community all are inventions of the 
people to serve the people. ‘They nec- 
essarily become partners in discharg- 
ing the educational responsibilities 
of the nation. Educational progress 
takes place only as there is general 
acceptance that the goals of each are 
mutually interdependent. This is the 
erowing edge. 

This book should be placed on the 
reading list for all citizens who are 
interested in education, its history, 
functions, and hopes for a coming 
generation. 

PARMER L. EWING 
School of Education 
New York University 
New York City 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
OPERATION 


By Robert R. Hamilton and E. 

Edmund Reutter, Jr. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 1958. 199 pp. $4.95. 
During the past few years more and 
more attention has been directed to 
the relationships of education with 
the law, a field previously neglected. 
Particularly significant is the fact 
that institutions responsible for the 
training of public school adminis- 
trators are adding courses designed 
to improve the administrator’s un- 
derstanding of the legal aspects of 
public school operation. 

This book makes a significant con- 
tribution to the limited literature 
available in the school law field for 
school board members. School ad- 
ministrators will profit greatly from 
an intense examination of its con- 
tents. It sets forth essentials about 


school law for those who are respon- 


sible for public school operation and 
administration. It does not endeavor 
to give detailed, irrefutable answers 
to all the legal questions arising in 
all school districts. However, it does 
recite specific cases which can serve 
as guidelines for local boards of edu- 
cation in dealing with the usual 
problem situations in the operation 
of a school program. 

The content includes a discussion 
of the authority of the school board 
in such matters as pupil personnel, 
curriculum, employment and dismis- 
sal of personnel, control of school 
property, funds, contracts, member- 
ship and meetings, procedure, and 
the liability of board members for 
their action. It should prove to be 
one of the more effective resource 
aids the school administrator can 
place in the hands of the school 
board member. 

GEORGE B. BRAIN 
Superintendent of Schools 
Bellevue, Washington 





When a certain school system recently built 
%&, four elementary schools 


they excluded kitchens ey) and cafeterias. 


Hot meals are prepared by HCP 


one central kitchen @~or 8 and served in a 


multi-purpose rooms directly from CART M@@meiocae 


on wheels 
NACO bitin int es CP Electric food carts. 
RESULT: enormous savings in school 
@ Serves 373, 26 02.* meals 


construction, maintenance, labor and food costs. ineissneeaiceaanipiaainaia 





@ Serves 220, 44 02.1 meals 
(tfull course meal for adults 


For brochure and case histories of schools 


@ Easily cleaned. No cracks or crevices 
to catch dirt, food particles. 


write: ATLAS @ Models HCP-165 and HCP-2000 
Division finished in either standard 


" NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS, 1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif or deluxe stainless steel 


Reliable, Low Cost Fairbanks-Morse 
Generators Keep Vital School Facil- 
ities Going -— Fxits, hallways, assembly halls, and 
sdodel 250-6: 72” x 94” x6” Overall: 5” Letters; alarm systems...all school safety facilities depend on 
6” x 10” Numbergrams sufficient power for their operation. If power fails, 
you'll want the instant, dependable emergency power 
E-Z READ NUMBERGRAMS e TRANSLUCENT NAME PANELS of a performance-proven F-M standby generator. The 
MULTI-COLORED LIGHTS e VIBRATOR HORN rugged Model 25P-36 shown above is only one of a 
TIME-OUT CLOCK (Optional) e FIVE BRILLIANT COLORS complete line with capacities ranging from 400 watts 
: ; to 125 kw. Each is backed by the Fairbanks-Morse 
Scoremaster Boards deliver the utmost in accuracy, read- | name for reliability, low cost, and service. For full 
ability, ease of installation and low maintenance. Plan NOW : : : 
details on models especially suited to school use, 


for Spectator Satisfaction the coming season by writing for : oe omy — 
complete information on all Scoremaster Scoreboards. write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY | ® FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


2207 Lake St. Niles, Mich. | @ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 





” | 
**W hen Split-Seconds Count — Count On Scoremaster | WATER SYSTEMS * GENERATING SETS « MAGNETOS « PUMPS 
| MOTORS ¢ SCALES ¢ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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NEW 


PRODUCT REVIEWS 





ALUMINUM CLASSROOM SE-301 
Low in Cost, Easily Portable 


A low-cost, supplementary classroom 
which can be moved from one school 
site to another within three days has 
been developed by Thompson Trailer 
Corp. Installation speed is another fea- 
ture—only 11/2 working days are needed 
for erection. The aluminum walls and 
roof cut maintenance costs to the bare 
minimum and provide extra reflective 
insulation which reduces heating and 


cooling expenses. 


Measuring 20’ wide, 40’ long and 
1014’ high, the classroom (illustrated) 
was built in two identical half-sections, 
each complete with roof, floor and side 
walls. These two sections were trucked 
individually to the site, then placed to- 
gether and bolted with lock bolts. Each 
of the half-sections could be used as a 
separate classroom with the addition of 
a fourth wall. 

Corp., Pikes- 


THOMPSON ‘TRAILER 


ville, Md. 


PARTITIONS SE-302 
For Dividing Gymnasiums, Classrooms 


A full scale working model of the 
Haws Electric-Hydraulic Folding Parti- 
tion will be displayed at the AASA Con- 
vention in Atlantic City in February. 
Design innovations will be shown in- 
cluding optional finishes such as a sub- 
stantial and attractive, but lower cost 
wood grained masonite. 

Haws partitions, used for dividing 
gymnasiums and classrooms, feature a 
built-in hydraulic system that automati- 
cally seals the partition on a sponge 
rubber foot at all points, regardless of 
floor irregularities. No tracks or keep- 
ers are employed. Another desirable fea- 
ture is the optional safety walk-out 
switch located in the lead panel. 

Rosert Haws Co., 15722 Telegraph 
Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Classroom Chair-Desk s¥-33 
Chair Has Flexible Seat and Back 


American Seating’s new Classmate 
High School and College Desk has an 
amazing new material for the seat and 
back of the chair unit. It is called 
Amerflex and is as indestructible as 
iron, yet supple as rubber. Amerflex is a 
new polymer plastic that flexes com- 
fortably to conform to the body as you 
sit on it, then returns to its original 
shape as you stand. 


Other features beside the compound- 


PAPER PLATE KIT SE-304 
Makes It Easy to Select Proper Plate 


To make it easy for school superin- 
tendents and lunch program managers 
to select the right paper plate for each 
specific food service need, a 25-piece 
sample paper plate kit is now available. 
The kit, developed in cooperation with 
the fourteen leading companies produc- 
ing paper plates, features pressed and 
molded plates in a broad range of 
shapes, types, sizes, qualities, colors and 
finishes. 

There are six types of pressed plates: 
standard depth, square or oblong, com- 
partment, deep style, standard depth 
fluted, and deep style fluted. The two 
types of molded plates are regular 
shapes and compartment style. Sizes 


available in most lines range from 6” 


curved seat and self-adjusting back, in- 
clude a large adjustable top of non- 
flare Amerex plastic which resists chip- 
ping and cracking abuse; an _ extra- 
strong desk support designed for free- 
dom of movement; silent, rubber-cush- 
ioned, ball-joint glides which protect 
floor surfaces; and a sturdy steel book- 
rack, with access from either side. 
AMERICAN SEATING Co., Grand Rapids 


, Mich. 


to 1034”, although for comparison pur- 
poses, plates in the kit range from 6/7 
to 1034”. 

The kit may be obtained without 
charge, while the supply lasts. 

Tue Paper Piate Association, Inc 
141 E. 44 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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LIGHT CONTROL DRAPERIES SE-305 
Insure Perfectly Projected Pictures 


A new type of light control drapery 
for sun control and visual education has 
been developed called Dim-Out Drap- 
eries. This dual purpose product elimi- 
nates outside glare from either the sun 
or snow and softens incoming light to 
a degree that perfect projec ted pictures 
can be obtained. 

The draperies are available in prints 
and solid designs in multiple colors. 

Piastic Propucts, Inc., 1822 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 





For more information .. . 


about products in this section, 
circle the corresponding SE num- 
ber on the business reply card on 
the last page and mail to us. 














cool, cold, or frozen 


NOR-LAKE 


answers all your refrigeration 


needs ! For easier, faster handling of 
FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


* Saves time! 
* Saves effort! 


* Reduces noise 
and confusion! 


* Helps solve stor- 
age problems! 


Simplify moving and 
storage of folding chairs and tables 
with a Midwest Caddy. Designed 
to handle all types of folding chairs 
and all sizes of folding tables. Ad- 
justable models available for partial 
loads. Built for rugged service. Easy 


COMPLETE LINE OF to handle. 
FOLDING TABLES 





NOR-LAKE’s All-Metal, Walk-In Cooler leads 

the field with: e New and amazingly compact 

NOR-LAKE Plug-In Panel for guaranteed power 

(optional) e Exterior of Cooler is rugged 20 ga. 

cold rolled steel e White baked enamel finish - 

Interior of galvanized sheet steel e Oil-seale 

hardwood floor to lock out moisture e Fiberglas ones eee CHORAL AND BAND STANDS 
insulation. The NOR-LAKE all-metal, walk-in Write for complete catalog! 


oler hi 1 in easy-to-put-together section s 
hee avail ay apc ang er , oe : Midwest FOLDING PRODUCTS CORP 
Dept. 68E, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


NOR-LAKE’s Reach-In SE-248 


Refrigerators come in every 


size with: e Fiberglas In- Me . 

sulation e Hermetically- (4) GHA VEL WG N 
sealed compressor e Auto- W Lisy Ow 
matic defrosting unit e Vi 
Choice of baked enamel or (TAY UssON \7IOW (TANCE 
stainless steel finish e ° 


Available also with triple 
thermopane glass door. 








NOR-LAKE’s Slid- 

ing Door Beverage 

Cooler offers you: 

e Durable = stain- 

less steel sliding 

doors e Welded 

steel constrution 

e Heavy gauge —— 
galvanized liner e 

1, H.P. sealed compressor e Adjustable temp. 
control e 3” Hi-Density Fiberglas Insulation. 


These are just three models in NOR-LAKE’s : —— 

complete line of coolers, refrigerators and freezers. ® CHOICE OF 3 SNOW REMOVAL TOOLS e 
For free details on the entire line or any specific = 

model, simply fill in and mail the coupon today. Each With New Gravely Self-Starter 

\ new experience in snow removal—simply push the button 
and your Gravely Tractor is ready for the toughest snow 
removal job! New steering Sulky also available. 

The only 5-Hp Tractor that offers a choice of Snowblower, 
Snow Plow or Power Brush for snow removal. Choose the 
tool to fit your particular job! 

@®@ ONE TRACTOR — 30 ATTACHMENTS e@ 
30 tools to choose from for year ‘round grounds maintenance 
tasks. From 75” gang mowers to 48” Snowplow, the Gravely 
saves time and money all year . . . Write for catalog... 
¢ “How to Solve Removal Problems’ . . . TODAY! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS, INC. 


BOX 1277 DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


Dept. 302 NOR-LAKE, Incorporated, Hudson, Wisc. 
Please rush me free information on: 

NOR-LAKE Coolers _Freezers______ Refrigerators fii 
My type of operation (Restaurant, store, institution, etc.) 


NAME ee seal aS en 
ADDRESS____ eelldedecacle 
CITY a —" __STATE 
All models available in stainless steel 


For better freezing, cooling, and storing, look to the Northland and... 


NOR-LAK E, Incorporated, Hudson, Wisconsin 
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Space-Age Globes 
22 New Models Announced 


A completely redesigned line of 31 
space-age globes, including 22 new 
models, has just been brought out by 
Rand McNally & Co. These up-to-date 
models, ranging in size from 6 to 16” 
have new maps, new bases, and new 
meridians. In addition to carrying 15% 
more place names, they contain the lo- 
cation of steamship lines, along with 
their distances between principal cities, 
and jet air times and distances between 
major cities. 

\ unique feature of the 1958 line is 
a revolutionary 12” satellite model (il- 
lustrated) which contains an orbit ring 
for tracing the path of an earth satel- 
lite. This model enables the user to ac- 
tually determine present and _ future 
paths of any satellites around the earth, 
based on the angle of launching. 

Rano McNatry & Co., P.O. Box 


7600, Chicago 80, Ill 


Stacking Chair SE-307 


Stacks 10 High 


Royal 630 is the name of a new econ- 
omy-priced stacking chair manufactured 
by Royal Metal Mfg. Co. The chair 


weighs only 11 Ibs. and stacks 10 high 
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SE-306 


easily. The heavy-gauge all-steel tubular 
construction permits a long life of com- 
fortable seating at economy prices. 

Royat Merat Mrc. Co., One Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Drum Top 


Converts Grease Drum to 
Waste Receptacle 


Peer ss | 
Model 63 Bennett Bilt 
Round Drum Top converts any 30 gal- 


The new 


lon grease drum into a_ self-closing 
waste receptacle. The adjustable hold- 
down clamps permit this top to fit the 
wide diameter range of 30 gallon drums. 

Self-closing chromium plated top 
door with unusually gentle spring ac 
tion make depositing refuse so easy that 
cleanliness and neatness is automatic. 
Top opening is protected by rubber 
gasket for silent door action and elimi- 
nates both sharp edges and _ possibility 
of cutting hands while depositing waste. 
The door hinge and spring mechanism 
is enclosed for protection against all 
atmospheric conditions. 

Ideal for outdoor or inside locations 
with phosphate treated heavy gauge 
steel and special outdoor baked enamel 
finish. 


BENNETT Mec. Co., Alden, N. Y. 


Film Projector SE-309 
Weighs Less than 30 Lbs. 
One of the 


sional projectors available, Teclite, runs 


lightest-weight _profes- 
on either DC or AC current and the 
compact single-case unit uses an 8” 
speaker. A straightline optical system, 
coupled to an efficient cooling system, 


allows use of 1200-watt lamps for long 


throws or for specially big film pres- 
entations. ‘wo-speed operation, plus re- 
verse, is standard. 

External dimensions are only 14’ x 
1134” » 
storage. 

TECHNICAL Service, INnc., 30865 Five 
Mile Rd., Livonia, Mich. 


13” for ease of handling and 


Automatic Still Camera SE-310 


Requires No Focusing 

Bell & Howell Co. has just  intro- 
duced a unique camera called the In- 
fallible. A photocell or electric eye not 
only computes the light reading, but 
also sets the lens opening, leaving the 
photographer free to sight and shoot 
The lens requires no focusing. 

This camera includes a flash gun for 
indoor photography and a leather carry- 
ing case. It uses the popular 127 size 
film in black and white or color. 

Bett & Howe. Co., 7100 MecCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Il. 


Caster SE-311 
With Light Duty Spring 


A new Floating Hub Caster with a 
very light duty spring to provide shock 
absorbing action for lighter loads than 
previously possible has been developed 
by the Bassick Co. The new 51” di- 
ameter wheel caster (No. L6096R-2B 
swivel, and L6106R-2B matching rigid) 
provides shock absorption for loads be- 
tween 50 and 150 lbs. per caster. It is 
designed for careful handling of delicate 
equipment, electronic instruments, liq- 
uids and other fragile loads. 

The new caster has soft rubber tread, 
ball bearing wheels to increase floor pro- 
tection. It is designed to absorb shocks, 
snub out vibration, reduce noise and 
protect the material carried by keeping 
wheels in constant contact with the floor 
and under load at all times. 

Tue Bassick Co., Bridgeport 
Conn. 
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BIG X is without, 
% equal...snatches up dust 
_—- 
on contact! A high-speed sweep mop 


brace...Amazing durability... Available in / 
widths up to 5 feet! 


VICTORY Wet Mops 
Cost least to use because of their high 
efficiency and double-length life...16-ply Jy) 
cable-twist live, long-fibre yarn...Very, £ 4 
very durable. Very, 
very popular! 


Applicators 
So well known they need no praise. 
Used by more professional floor fin- 
ishers than any other applicator. You, too, 
will say they’re in a class by themselves. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
If not, write us direct. 


“TOPS IN MOPS'"’ 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


Incorporated 1908 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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IN VISUAL 


MAKE A 
BETTER 
sHOWING 


with 


OPTIVC 


PORTABLE EASEL 


The newest thing for visual aid is this lightweight, portable 
Optivox easel. 29” x 3942” steel board finished in “rite- 
on” green, adaptable for chalk, charts, or magnets. Alumi- 
num legs fold to convert from 70” floor easel to table 
model. Net weight, 17 lbs. Comes with eraser, crayons, 
chalk, pointer, and removable chalk tray. Only. $44.95. 
Carrying case and lamp fixture are extra equipment. 


5). . and PIXMOBILE 
PROJECTION TABLE 
... lets you prepare your presentation in advance, roll it 
in, and use it when you're ready. Sponge rubber top, 4” 


swivel wheels, with brakes that hold on incline. Vibration- 
less. Several models and heights. 42” table only $32.95. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND DEALER'S NAME. SOME 
DEALER TERRITORIES STILL OPEN. WRITE... 


¢—— 
© THE ADVANCE FURNACE CO. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS WICHITA, KANSAS 
SE-251 


- everything in electronics for the SCHOOL © 





ALLIED’S 


452-PAGE 1959 


._ CATALOG 


get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE |. 


Make us your complete, de- 
pendable supply source for all 
your electronic equipment 
needs. We specialize in sup- 
plies for training purposes: 
see our exclusive KNIGHT- 
KITS—unsurpassed for qual- 
ity and value. Depend on us 
for time-saving, money-sav- 
ing electronic supply service 
and personal help. Write to- 
day for the FREE 1959 ALLIED 
Catalog—your best Buying 
Guide to everything in Elec- 


tronics. 
HH our 38th year 
ae {, Specialists in Electronic 
— 1 


Supply for Schools 
send for 
FREE catalog 100 N. Western Ave., Dept 8-M8, Chicago 80, IH. 


ALLIED RADIO 
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THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


v0 SB CANTY 


featuring ALLIED’S own 
knight-kits 


for Electronics Training 


@ Test and Lab Instruments 
e Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 

e@ Recorders & Accessories 
e School Sound Systems 
@ Tools and Books 

e@ Tubes and Transistors 
e@ Thousands of Parts 








Color Materials SE-312 


For Visual Aids 


ezrin 


C 
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Transparent, sensitized films in a 
wide variety of colors for use in visual 
aids color projection are now available. 
Named Projecto Foils, the films give 
top quality color reproduction and _per- 
mit a wide range of color special effects 
in producing overlays, flip cards, and 
projection transparencies. 

Projecto Foils are transparent, light 
sensitive, acetate films available in black, 
blue, red, orange, green, cyan, magenta, 
yellow, sepia, and brown. They «are 
produced simply by a direct copy proc- 
ess with a translucent original. 

Exposed film is developed in a dry, 
diazo-type precess to form a durable, 
positive transparency. No darkroom fa- 
cilities or liquid washes are required. 
The image is permanently clear and the 
material does not curl. 

Ozauip Visuat Ams Drv., GENERAI 
ANILINE AND Fitm Corp., 21 Corliss 


Lane, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Desk SE-313 
Has All-Welded Steel Frame 


New from Griggs Equipment Ine. is 
the Tempo Teachers’ Desk No. 996 in 
the double pedestal style, which pro- 
vides a big 30x60 inch top and _ six 
capacious drawers. An all-welded steel 
frame provides lifetime strength. Con- 
temporary tapered legs are fitted with 
self-leveling, rubber cushioned, satin- 
smooth steel glides. There is a choice of 
plastic top or hardwood plastic top with 


Available in baked 


finishes in beige, dove 


plastic surface. 


enamel metal 
gray, sage green, coral, and ocean blue. 


Griccs Equipment, INc., Belton, 


Tex. 
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Scaffold System SE-314 
Is Adaptable to Wide Range of Shapes 
Tube-N-Clamp is the name given to 
a new system of scaffolding that is made 
up of tubular members and clamps 
that are portable and adaptable to an 
extreme range of shapes. The _inter- 
changeable galvanized tubular members 
are 1.9 O.D. and are equipped with 
male and female plated connectors 
which are an integral part of each unit. 
Tubular members are available in 4, 6, 
8, 10, 13 and 20 feet, and in special 
lengths. Two types of clamps, swivel 
and fixed right angle are also offered 
for use in joining horizontal or diagonal 
members to vertical members. 


of 








The clamps, as well as tube con- 
nector fittings are of sturdy malleable 
iron construction. A base plate is fur- 
nished, with a male connector for at- 
tachment at the base of vertical col- 
umns. For making mobile work plat- 
forms or scaffold units, an 8” caster, 
locking type, is furnished. 


Bri-JAx INc. Art hbold, Ohio. 


Y’ Radial Saw SE-315 
Is Safer, Faster, More Accurate 

The Super 900 9” Radial Saw fea- 
tures a more powerful motor and up- 
front controls for adjusting the table 
fence. The motor, a 1 hp model that 
develops up to 2 hp under load, enables 
the saw to cut straighter, faster, and 
smoother. The saw is safer because 
greater power greatly reduces possibili- 
ties of bucking, stalling or kickback un- 
der heavy cuts. With smoother cutting, 
sanding required in fine work can often 
be eliminated. With the new up-front 
controls, the fence can now be posi- 
tioned and locked from the front of the 
saw more quickly than on_ previous 
models. 

The saw has a cross-cut capacity of 
15” and will rip to the center o 
panel. Maximum depth of cut is 2% 


The | hp motor has an integral over- 


load reset button, lubricated-for-life 


bearings and dual 115/230 voltage. Full 
load motor speed on 60 cycle current 
is 3450 rpm. 

Detta Power Toot Div., RockweLt 
Mre. Co., 493 N. Lexington Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 


Suction Cleaner, Blower SE-316 
Handles Wet or Dry Pick-Up 


The Ace Industrial Suction Cleaner- 
Blower Model 191 is designed as a 
rugged, multi-purpose vacuum cleaner 
for floors, shelves, machinery, electrical 
equipment, motors, walls, ceilings, car- 
pets, fixtures, etc. It handles wet or dry 
pick-up (dirt, dust, liquids, oils, chips 
for metal salvage 

‘The unit has a 1'4 hp motor mounted 
on either a baked enamel tank (dry 
pick-up) or a stainless steel tank (wet or 
dry pick-up 15 gallon capacity and 
completely mobile. The motor can be 
detached and carried as a_ hand-held 
power unit for blowing, vacuuming and 
spraying. A full set of attachments is 
available. 

Ace-SycAMoreE, Inc., 448 DeKalb 
Ave., Sycamore, III. 





Paper Punching Machine SE-317 


In New Table Top Model 


The General is the name of a new 


electronic, high-speed punching ma- 
chine. This rugged, durable unit is 
modern in design, featuring silent power 
and ease of operation, It occupies less 
than 2'% feet of space and can be op- 
erated on any desk or table top. The 
simplicity of operation of the unit guar- 
antees highest operational _ efficiency 
even for the inexperienced operator. A 
pilot light signals that the machine is on 
and ready to offer maximum power for 
high production. 

Corp., North- 


GENERAL BINDING 


brook, Ill. 


Photomicrographic Camera SE-318 
For Use With Wild M20 Microscope 


Versatility and ease of operation are 
features of the new Photomicrographi« 
Camera II attachment now available for 
use with the Wild M20 Microscope. 

The user has complete binocular vi- 
sion of the object during film exposure. 
A format indicating eyepiece in the 
binocular tube makes focusing easy and 
simple. The precision Swiss camera can 
be used with plates, sheet film and roll 
film, as well as 35mm film. 

The sturdy Compur-Rapid shutter is 
fully synchronized for bulb and elec- 
tronic flash, with speeds ranging from 


82 


B to 1/500 second. This unusually wide 


exposing range meets every photo- 
micrographic situation, 

Witp Heersrucc INSTRUMENTS, 
Main at Covert Sts., Port Washington, 


ae ie fae 


a _ _ SE-319 
Combination Playground Unit 


See-Saw and Merry-Go-Round 


The Teeter-Whirl is a new combina- 
tion playground unit constructed of 
sturdy tubular steel and wooden seats. 
It has the appearance of a miniature 
merry-go-round except that four seats 
radiate from the center post. 

Children can use the Teeter-Whirl in 
a variety of ways. Two or four can see- 
saw in the normal way. Or they can 
propel themselves around with their 
feet as they teeter. Or one child can 
push the Teeter-Whirl around while 
the others ride, 

The device is light in weight and re- 
quires no installation. Because of the 
safety features, the machine needs no 
supervision during use, 

Mureuy PLayGRouND EQUIPMENT 
Div., Rotre Propucts Co., Mason City, 


Iowa. 


Submicron Filter SE-320 


For Laboratory Work 

The Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co. 
announces a new submicron filter Model 
MF-25 for use in laboratory work and 
wherever an exceptionally pure water 
supply is desired. The filter media 
is the Millipore cellulose ester mem- 
brane. Standard units are constructed 
of bronze, lined with pure block tin on 
Teflon or Kel-F 


interior coating can also be supplied 


the interior surfaces. 


for special applications. In addition, 
inner surfaces may be nickel coated or 
the entire unit may be made of stainless 
steel or aluminum, if so desired. 

Special features of this unit include 
long legs to permit placing containers 
underneath and to facilitate inlet and 


overflow hose connections to the special 
stainless steel nipples. Total height is 
20’. Rate of flow is 25 to 100 gallons 
per hour. 

Tue BarNsTEAD STILL & STERILIZER 
Boston 31, 


Co., Lanesville ‘Terrace, 


Mass. 


Folding Chair SE-321 


Made of All Steel 


Clarin’s new all-steel folding chair has 
their traditional self-leveling X-frame 
construction. The chair also has double- 
tube and channel construction for dura- 
bility and rigidity. Combined with the 
4-point suspension system, these features 
assure not only a stronger chair but 
also one that folds flat and stacks better 
requiring less storage space. 

The chair is constructed of 19-gauge 
carbon steel and the entire chair is elec- 
trically welded. Moving parts are joined 
with solid steel, die-formed rivets and 
washers at all pivotal points. 

CrarIn Mere. Co., 4640 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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SE-253 


WARDROBES A PROBLEM? 


Here’s the low-cost answer! 


Practical, easy to install, this compact, convenient coat and hat rack 
is exceptionally low in cost. Long-lasting, finely engineered in 
non-peeling alumilite finish. 

When desired, makes an ideal space-saving unit combined with the 
commodious teacher's wardrobe and supply closet and smooth, 
fire-proof gliding curtaining. 


ARNESON COI. Sar Ky. 





NEW STAGE 
LIGHTING 


SYSTEM 


for 
Elementary 


Schools 


Small stages may 
now be equipped 
with lighting and 
controls comparable 
to that of larger 
stages, but at a frac- 
tion of the cost. This 
is made possible by 
the Hub Electric 
Company simplified 
system of stage light- 
ing that is modestly 
scaled as to number of circuits, size of branch circuit loads and 
simplicity of equipment. A minimum installation can be set up 
initially, and later expanded without altering or discarding any 
of the original equipment. The system offers a variety of lighting 
effects, subject to both switching and dimming control; is easy to 
understand and operate; and may be installed on existing as well 
as new stages. 


e Write for your copy of Hub Bulletin ES-54 today 


HUB eectric comPANY 


2255 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 12, III. 


@ Resident engineer in all principal cities 
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6-COMPARTMENT PLASTIC TRAYS 
Serve More People FASTER and Better! 


T LAST! Beauty comes into’ the cafeteria as science comes 
into the tray. These light weight, eye-appealing compart- 
ment trays, in your choice of five exquisite pastel colors, invite— 
and increase the appetite! You eat right off the tray! Scientifically 
divided for a balanced diet with six proper size compartments for 
portion control and to prevent different foods from running to- 
gether. So—less dishes to handle—less breakage—longer life hese 
colorful food service trays also speed up the line in serving and 
save time and fatigue in washing. Easy to clean—easy to STACK. 


Yet plastic ware is only ONE of the 50,000 items of EQUIPMENT, 
FURNISHINGS, AND SUPPLIES sold by DON for your economy, 
efficiency and better service; in fact, everything from the range to 
the napkins and toothpicks—and on everything: SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! 


Write Dept. 26 for a DON salesman to call! 
He can help you set up your school lunch 
program. His experience can be a valuable aid. 


epwaro DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St Chicago 16, III 
Branches in MIAMI . MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL . PHILADELPHIA 





Tennis Tables SE-322 
Provide 5 x9 Foot Surface 
Called the Tuck-Away, this regula- 
folded and 
rolled out of the way. Being 30” high, 


tion game table can be 
the table serves equally well as a utility 
table for school dinners, benefits, ex- 
hibits and similar functions. 

Although 
5x9 foot playing surface 


providing the regulation 
painted flat 
green with white court lines), the Tuck- 
Away can be folded by one _ person, 
without fear of tipping and rolled to a 
storage area only 18” deep. Folding is 
accomplished merely by applying down- 
ward pressure on one end of the table, 


which separates in the center and folds 


to a height of 5’ 2”. Unfolding is just 
as simple, because the Floating Fold 
carries the table’s weight safely and 
quickly to the desired position. 

Sico Mrc. Co., Inc., Dept. KP, 5215 


Eden Ave., S., Minneapolis 24, Minn. 


Beams 


pleasing... 


economical... 


practical" 
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Southern Heights school, Fort Wayne 

Architect: A. ,A. Strauss, Inc., Fort Wayne 

Contractor: Theo. Buesching Construction, Fort Wayne 
Rilco arches spanned 49'4", spaced 17'4"' o.c. 


“The Rilco laminated beams used in the 
Southern Heights school have been very satis- 
factory. They are, of course, adequate struc- 
turally and make a very pleasing appearance. 
In addition we found their erection to be very 
economical and practical and certainly intend 
to use similar construction on future work of 
this type,” writes the architect. 


School builders everywhere have discovered the 
many other advantages of Rilco laminated 
wood arches, beams, trusses and deck as well. 
These members are, pound for pound, stronger 
than other common building materials—with- 
stand temporary overload or impact without 
permanent damage — cannot rust or corrode, 
actually improve their appearance with age. 


And Rilco members are firesafe—slow to burn, 
they won’t collapse under high temperatures— 
allow time to save structure and contents. Add 
to this their economy of cost and time and you 
see why Rilco members are so popular for 
school construction. 


For information about Rilcc schools in your area 
contact your nearest Rilco office. 


RiLCO LAMINATED ProobucrTsS, INC. 


W815 First National Bank Building 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Tacoma, Wash., Newark, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Fluorescent Fixture SE-323 


Is Extra Slim 


Slimfin is the name of a new extra 
slim, swept-wing designed fluorescent 
luminaire featuring side Finglow light 
beams. Finglow side wing edges are 
molded of polystyrene plastic, and are 
securely seated in the unit’s steel side 
wings. The Finglow side beams add a 
soft uplight to pleasantly illuminate the 
ceiling, yet Slimfins provide highly 
efficient downlight. 

The fixtures are finished in glistening 
white Permalux and include chrome 
end fins. For close ceiling or pendant 
mounting, as individual units or in 
continuous row installations. Available 
in 4’ and 8’ lengths, in two or four 
light widths. 

Tue Epwin F. Gutu Co., 


Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


2615 


Traffic Cones SE-324 


Made of Durable Rubber 


Industrial Products Co. announces a 
traffic traffic 
channeling on the streets and for guard- 


new line of cones for 
ing construction and repair operations. 
Made of tough, durable rubber to with- 
stand hard wear and abuse. The cones 
are finished with a special rubber base 
paint in yellow, biack and red color 
combination; either plain or reflector- 
ized. Signs and flags are available that 
may be inserted in the top opening of 
the cones. 

Three sizes are made: 12’, 18’, and 
24”". Shell type construction allows for 
stacking, requiring minimum space when 
not in use. 

INDUSTRIAL Propucts Co., 3075 N. 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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SE-258 


Do you need HERE’S HOW 


buying information 


on AMERICAN BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE COMPANY 


Cleans Millions of Square Feet 
of Floor...Every Night! 


EON 


& 


Plate Glass? 


Floodlights? Mr. Sydney J. Rosenberg, President, says: 


“We at American Building Maintenance 
Company operate a crew of more than 
5,000 men in 40 cities of the United States 
and Canada. Every night these men maintain 
literally millions of square feet of floor in 
the plants and offices of some of the coun- 
try’s largest companies. In order to give 
these firms the kind of service they want—at a fair price 
—we must have dependable, low-cost machine per- 
formance. That is why we use so many Advance floor 
machines and vacuums. We have found they perform 
better, last longer, cost us less to keep in service.” 


Advance Hydro-Jet 
Wet or Dry Vac 


A powerful, heavy duty vac 
for wet or dry pickup on 
rugs and floors. Special at- 
tachments for cleaning“ 


Precision Tools? blinds, walls and furniture. 


Advance Speedboy Deluxe 
It s all in AS&U The modern method of 


scrubbing, waxing, polish- 
ing and steel-wooling to give 
floors tip-top appearance 
and long life with a mini- 
mum of maintenance time. 


Catalogs and condensed information from 291 of 
the count: y‘’s leading school suppliers. 


Use it whenever you need to locate a supplier, 
specify a product, ask for bids—whenever you need 
buying information. 


American School Publishing Corp. ADVANCE 


470 Fourth Avenue, WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FLOOR MACHINE 
New York 16, N. Y DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE COMPANY 


4102 L Washington Ave. North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 
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SE-325 


Speeds Pickup of Cleaning Solutions 


Vacuum Cleaning Device 


Any industrial vacuum cleaner can be 
attached to the Sqeeg-C )-Matic Vac- 
Kart to pick up floor cleaning solutions 
10 times faster than previous methods. 


It eliminates squeegee marks and re 
lieves the operator from tiring mopping 
procedures. It will pick up all of the 
can 


solution as fast as the 


walk, 


The unit is ruggedly built to handle 


operator 


any tank up to 35 


gallon capacity. 


SE-260 


& BERLIN 
EZ- A- WAY 
The Best Mechanical folding 
BLEACHER ace 





WHY cece 
FLOATING ACTION 


Provides a drift-proof bleacher—no steel in contact with steel 
during the opening and closing operations, eliminating the use of 
springs, tie rods and interdependent parts . no retractab'e 
wheels. Original with us. 


He 


Slide Arm | 
Bracket 





SCISSOR CROSS BRACING 


Perfect alignment through opening and closing process . . . ties 
together each vertical support member . guarantees correct 
front-to-back spacing. 


Ik aoe 
Scissor 
Cross Bracing 


yuk =z. 





ORIGINAL "I" BRACING 


Original members are made of ‘‘I’’ beam structural steel and 
easily ‘‘float’’ above vertical support members—an engineering 
feature that utilizes the natural flex to steel in liew of springs, 
linkage, ether retractable or moving parts . . . assures you almost 
perpetual maintenance-free b‘eacher 


wyyslits 
A 





Ist 24 ROW INSTALLATION 


The world’s largest installation at Vancouver, Washington, il- 
lustrated here, shows the massive setup that safely provides spec- 
tators seating—when folded, permits use of floor for other 
activit'es. 





DELAYED ACTION FORWARD FOLD 


Enables you to furnish max.mum floor space for balcony activi- 
ties. When open EZ-A-WAY Forward Fold Bleachers are 4’ from 
baleony rail, permitting amole aisle space for entrance and exit. 
When closed back-to-frent, there are an additional 4’ of baleony 
floor space for other activities 





The “firsts” in construction and design by 
Berlin have never been copied . . . reasons 
why you will want EZ-A-WAY mechanical 
folding bleachers—In a class by themselves 
—the best mechanical folding bleacher made. 
Before making your bleacher plans investigate 
EZ-A-WAY write today for complete 
information. 


division of CONSOLIDATED 
FOUNDRIES and MFG. CORP 


BERLIN « WISCONSIN 


Mounted on 8” rubber tired wheels to 
good maneuverability over any 


floor surface, the operator simply guides 


give 


and controls his machine. Any standard 
wet-dry pickup vacuum can be attached 
or detached in a matter of seconds. 

Cassipy Propucts, INnc., 2285 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Vacuum Inlet SE-326 


For Chalkboard Trays 


Designed for rapid removal of chalk 
dust from trays and erasers before it 
can contaminate the air or soil the floor, 
chalk- 


buildings 


Trayvac can be installed on 


boards in new or. existing 
equipped with a central vacuum system. 
All that is required are flat chalk trays 
to which Trayvac inlet valves can be 
connected. For existing buildings not 
equipped with a central vacuum sys- 
tem, the manufacturer will make spe- 
cific recommendations. 

Dust in the chalk trays is disposed of 
without muss or fuss by simply pushing 
to it Trayvac with an eraser. Erasers 
are cleaned dustlessly by gently gliding 
them over Trayvac. 

H-P Propucts, Inc., 514 W. Gorgas 
St., Louisville, Ohio. 


SE-327 


Compact Kitchen Unit 


With Built-in Appliances 


A new © self-contained, condensed 
Kompact Kitchen has been developed 
by the Stainless Food Equipment Co. 
Incorporating all the features usually 
found in open kitchen assemblies, this 
unit provides pastry display facilities, 
built-in griddle and fryer, and a refrig- 
erated sandwich unit, all completely 
self-contained and ready for quick 
plug-in operation. 

Included in the kitchen are new Wells 
built-in appliances. 

StraINLess Foop EguipMEntT Co., 272 


New St., Newark 3, N. J. 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
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at ATTRACTIVE BOOKCASES 
FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARIES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Economical price, handsome appearance and ease on quiet nylon rollers. You are welcome to 
practical usefulness have established the H-O-N our literature on the complete 
bookcase as a good school equipment value. H-O-N_ bookcase line. A ri ‘IN 
Twelve different mcdels in a choice of colors, matching duplicator cabinet is 

and modular construction permit considerable also available. May we show 
flexibility in arrangement. Doors operate with you more on these items? 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 





SE-266 


Low CcOosT 


make a good impression ™ 
INCI N ERATO R NTT 


TRASH Cleaning floors is easy when you have the right equip- 
ment... and WHITE builds the finest quality Floor 
SAFELY Cleaning Equipment. No 
matter how large or small 
OUTDOORS the job, WHITE engineers 
have developed “just the 
Only $110.00 a to - a os "a 
ciently and easily. It wi 
COMPLETE pay you to insist on 
WHITE when you buy 


NO INSTALLATION COST — {0% lectins tol 


Illustrated is the TYM- 

Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, SAVER single outfit —just 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire f the 252 Cl . 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns one of the 252 C eaning 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. Tools offered under one 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use brand name 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. © = :/ 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, Write for Catalog No. 156 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 

inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) WHITE MOP WRINGER COMPANY 
Write with replaceable inner steel panel construction 

for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 7 MOHAWK STREET « FULTONVILLE, NEW YORK 

for Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction CANADIAN FACTORY: PARIS, ONTARIO, CANADA 

FREE | guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


Folder ALSTO COMPANY THE ONE COMPLETE LINE OF 
Dept. SE-12 4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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Cafeteria Cold Pan Unit SE-328 
And Display Shelf 
With a Custom-Modular 


cold pan unit and display shelf section, 


cafeteria 


a cafeteria worker can display and sell 
salads and desserts or dry cereals and 
fruit juices, both refrigerated and non- 
refrigerated, in a minimum of counter 
space. 

The cold pan unit is standard in 4’ 
and 6’ lengths, with refrigerated or open 
With the latter, a 
venient pull-out shelf is furnished. 


shelving base. con- 


The cold pan itself may be mechani- 














cally refrigerated or ice filled and 


is 


equipped with a holder for fruit juice 


1 


SE-262 


One piece 
fiberglass 


deck-type 


HAWS series 2500 
.--FOR SCHOOL, 
INSTITUTIONAL, 
COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL USE 


...a complete deck-top, receptor and fountain 
unit of reinforced fiberglass, vacuum molded, 
heat laminated. No cracks, joints or rim for 
undesirable water accumulation. Units screw 
easily on prepared frames or cabinets. Choose 
from five decorator spiderweb colors and 
white at no extra cost; select HAWS Vandal 
Proof fixtures for virtually any purpose. Rugged, 
beautiful, yielding greater sanitation, 
maintenance ease and service —this is the 
unit for your project! Check on it: 

HAWS Series 2500. 


Write for detailed specs. And see HAWS Catalog in Sweets Architectural File. 





DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 





1441 FOURTH STREET e 


BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 


The 


glass 


glasses and salad dressing 
display the 


shelves, which brings the food to eye 


pans. 
unit with double 
height, is available in any length. 

Tue BastiAn-Biessinc Co., 4203 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, IIl. 


String Bass Chair Stand 


Protects Instrument 


A new combination chair stand that 
holds any standard size string bass in 
proper position for playing and, in ad- 
dition, holds the instrument securely as 
a storage rack, has just been placed on 
the market by Wenger Music Equip- 
ment Co. The foot of the 


rests firmly in a cup arrangement welded 


instrument 


to the end of a lower adjustable tube. 
In this position the instrument can be 
rotated as required, yet there is never 
any danger of the instrument sliding out 
of the player’s control. When the re- 
hearsal is over, the instrument remains 
rack 
moved toa storage area. 

Wencer Music EQuipMEeNtT 
Box 300, Owatonna, Minn. 


in the and does not have to be 


Co., 


Snow Thrower SE-330 


Cuts 16” Path 

The new Jari Sno-Thro will handle 
up to 300 shovelfuls of snow per minute, 
cutting a 16” path through foot-deep 
snow without clogging or stalling. The 
machine is powered by a four-cycle, 2 
hp Briggs & Stratton engine. 

A special raker bar, mounted on the 
rotary fan, cuts up packed or crusted 
snow. 

Jari Propucts, Inc., 2990 Pillsbury 
Ave., S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 





SE-401 


This Is You is the title of a series of eight 
filmstrips in color produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films in cooperation 
with Walt Disney Productions. Each film- 
strip stars the lovable Disney character 
Jiminy Cricket, who acts as story-teller 
and master of ceremonies. Each filmstrip 
covers an important aspect of human 
biology and/or health as taught in the 
middle grades. While specifically aimed 
at the middle grades level, the filmstrips 
are not too elementary for appreciation 
by junior high school students, or too ad- 
vanced for some enjoyment in the pri- 
mary grades. Discussion questions and 
suggestions for extended pupil activity 
are included at the end of each filmstrip. 
Individual filmstrip titles include: You 
The Human Being; You and Your Five 
Senses; You and Your Eyes; You and 
Your Ears; Your Senses of Smell and 
Taste; Your Sense of Touch; You and 
Your Food; and You The Living Ma- 
chine. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Fitms, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, III. 


Walt Disney Health Filmstrips 


SE-402 Filmstrip Catalog 


As a free service to teachers desiring a 
quick reference list of filmstrips coordi- 
nated with curriculum, The Jam Handy 
Organization is distributing its 1958—59 
catalog entitled Instructional Materials. 
Listed are more than 700 class-tested 
filmstrips in 15 curriculum areas. These 
are indexed by grade level and subject 
areas. Techniques used in production are 
illustrated with specimens of individual 
frames. Some of the techniques are on- 
the-scene photography in color, art work 
in color, or combinations of both of these. 
Space Age subjects are featured, extend- 
ing through the grades and across subject 
areas. Included are the recently com- 
pleted elementary science series on simple 
machines. In music, new additions in- 
clude opera and ballet stories and the in- 
struments of the symphony orchestra. The 
social studies group has been expanded 
with a series on Australia, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. In the same area, a new 
filmstrip is announced on the roots of our 


by-step pictorialization of the work of all 
who produce and process this versatile 
fiber; and the wonders of the laboratory 
where new finishes make modern cottons 
crease and wrinkle resistant, waterproof, 
and _stainproof. NationaL CoTTON 
CounciL, Audio Visual Section, P. O. 
Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


SE-404 American Education 


Challenge To American Education, the 
third in the 1958—59 series of The Times 
Filmstrips on Current Affairs, poses the 
basic issue of whether today’s schooling 
is good enough to meet the needs of the 


Age of Space. More than half of the 


It may be good exercise 


but where 
are you going? 


less it costs. 


filmstrip is devoted to a detailed com- 
parison of the Soviet system, and other 
European systems, and education in the 
U. S. The filmstrip is in 57 black and 
white frames, for 35mm projectors, with 
graphic current and historical photo- 
graphs, cartoons, maps and charts. Ac- 
companying the filmstrip is a discussion 
manual that reproduces each frame and 
adds supplementary information for each 
frame. The manual also has a general 
introduction to the subject, discussion 
questions related to sections of the film- 
strip, suggested activities and suggested 
reading. THe New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 W. 43 St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

SE-263 


If muscular development is what you 
want, repeated effort will accomplish it. 
But when the operator’s time is your 
money, the quicker the job is done the 


Super Suction Cleaners and Floor 


Machines are well known for their ‘‘once 
over” ability. They do the job the first 
time. Their sturdy dependability, long- 
life construction, and economical opera- 
tion make them the choice where heavy- 
duty cleaning is a permanent part of 
operating expense. 


religious freedom. THe Jam Hanpy Or- 
GANIZATION, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 

SE-403 


Cotton 


A new 16mm film, Cotton—Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber, is a 28-minute sound and 
color film which tells the complete story 
of modern cotton, from development of 
new types of seed to final consumption 
of the fiber in hundreds of uses, from 
high fashion dresses to sturdy blue jeans. 
The film features: time-lapse photog- 
raphy showing the cotton plant emerging 
from the ground, growing, flowering and 
fruiting; animated drawings showing the 
cellular development and structure of the 
cotton fiber; scenes of giant mechanical 
harvesters, chemical-spraying airplanes 
and whirling bobbins highlighting a step- 


There is a Super Suction Cleaner and a 
Super Service Floor Machine to squarely 
meet your needs. Many models to choose 
from. Write for catalog or ask your local 
Super distributor for free demonstration. 





“Gnee Over Does It” 


SUPER service’ 
Pruser Suction Cleaner ¢ Quality Fleer Machines 


SINCE 1o1? 
THE DRAFT HORSE OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


iM MCLG al me ee ka 1947 N. 13th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


pee \ 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 





SE-405 Chart Materials 


Visualization Made Easier. Over 550 
pressure-sensitive tapes of many sizes, 
colors and patterns for making graphs, 
charts, layouts, printed circuit drawings, 
map overlays, slides, and other presenta- 
tions, are illustrated in a new booklet 
available from Chart-Pak, Inc. The book- 
let includes step-by-step directions for 
making office and plant layouts, and or- 
ganization and flow charts. Also described 
are grid sheets, made of du Pont’s Mylar, 
the new Chart-Pak Tape-Pens, and many 
other aids for the chart-maker, layout 


Bradley Duo-Washfountains have foot-control, 
sprayhead in place of faucets for maximum 
convenience and sanitation. 


man, draftsman, etc., including adhesive- 
backed pictographs, office furniture tem- 
plates, work flow and data processing 
symbols, and newspaper and advertising 
borders. The draftsman will find facsimi- 
les of opaque and transparent tapes, 
which will enable him to reproduce his 
presentations by diazo or other standard 
reproduction processes. Among the many 
new items listed are transparent colored 
tapes and tapes as narrow as 1/64”. 
Cuart-Pak, Inc., Leeds, Mass. 


SE-406 


Bulletin B-70. A bulletin that presents 
the new Penco line of phosphatized steel 
book case shelving is available from the 


Steel Book Case Shelving 


SE-264 _ 


Wall-type 36-in. Washfountain located in corridor 
recess, Union-Scioto Elem. School, Chillicothe, O. 
Three children can wash simultaneously. 


Students like BRADLEYS 
for their Cleanliness and Convenience! 


The wall-type semi-circular Washfountain (shown above, right) provides 
ultra sanitary washing facilities. Students like the foot-control of the water. 
There are no faucets to operate, never any residue left from previous users 


since the bowls are self-flushing. 


School custodians like them, too, because there is little or no maintenance; 
no messy bowls to clean. Washfountains require fewer piping connections 


and water consumption is reduced. 


The two-person foot-controlled Duo-Washfoun- 


4 
ve 


tories. 


Data for 


tain shown at top left has come into extensive use 
in schools and institutions also—located in toilet 
rooms, self-contained classrooms, corridors, teach- 
ers’ washrooms, cafeterias, art rooms and labora- 


installation in new or 


existing buildings are contained in 


Catalog 5601 


A copy mailed 


promptly on request. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2233 W. Michigan St. 


Milwaukee 1. Wis. 


Bradley Precast Drinking Foun- 
tains are made in single and mul- 


tiple stream models, 


90 


Write for 
Cat. 5601 Today. 


BRADIEV 
warhtountaiwe 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


Penco Div. of Alan Wood Steel Co. It 
illustrates and describes four styles and 
ten sizes of Penco bookcase shelving. The 
styles include single and double faced 
units with both open and closed backs. 
This four-page, two-color brochure also 
gives complete detailed dimensional draw- 
ings for simplifying planning and order- 
ing. A list of accessories such as label 
holders, magazine shelves and card hold- 
ers is also included, along with ordering 
instructions. Penco Div., ALAN Woop 
STEEL Co., 200 Brower Ave., Oaks, Pa 


SE-407 1958 Food Service Catalog 


A new 1958 catalog has just been made 
available by Bloomfield Industries, Inc. 
The catalog is bigger than any previously 
published Bloomfield annual and features 
many new items never before offered. Sev- 
eral such items are the new line of 
Bloomfield Marlex tote boxes and silver- 
ware bins, the new Clipper line of dish 
trucks and utility carts, new On the 
Square salt and pepper shakers, new 
Decorator-Designed Squeez-Out dispens- 
ers and many other products universally 
used throughout the food-service indus- 
try. BLOOMFIELD INpustTRrRIEs, INc., 4546 
W. 47 St., Chicago 32, Ill 


SE-408 Color Guide 


Monarch Wall Color Guide Folder. 
Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. , has 
made available a new folder featuring 26 
actual colors of its Monarch wall porce- 
lain panels. architectural 
porcelain panels are being used exten- 
sively as an exterior facing material as 
well as for curtain wall construction. 
Monarch Wall panels are also available 
and are being used for interior facing. 
Davipson ENAMEL Propucts, Inc., Sub- 
sidiary of Fenestra, Inc., 1123 E. Kibby 
St., Lima, Ohio. 


These new 


SE-409 Hard Floor Maintenance 


How to Finish and Maintain Hard Floors 
is the title of a new maintenance booklet 
just announced by Huntington Labora- 
tories, Inc. The eight-page booklet de- 
tails effective maintenance procedures 
for terrazzo, marble, concrete, magnesite 
and ceramic tile, and tells how to avoid 
problems as well. The fourth in a series 
of how-to-do-it booklets by Huntington, 
it covers topics such as “how to pick your 
cleaner,’ “how to clean hard floors,” 
“how to wax hard floors,” “how to choose 
the right type of wax,” and “regular 
maintenance of hard floors.’”” HuNnTING- 
TON Laporatoriges, INnc., Huntington, 


Ind. 


SE-410 Belt Sander 


Form BC25. A single two-color catalog 
sheet on their new 6” x60” hand-stroke 
belt sander has just been issued by Boice- 
Crane Co. New features described and 
illustrated include a machine-tool type 
base, anti-friction bearings, free-rolling 
work table, floating motor-mount and en- 
gineering for faster stock removal. Boicr- 
CranE Co., 976 W. Central Ave., To- 
ledo 6, Ohio. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS 





SE-411 French 


Basic French for Reading, Writing, 
Speaking. Henriette L. Dickman and 
Adolph J. Dickman. This first-year gram- 
mar, based on the oral-aural approach 
stressing the spoken language, is adapt- 
able for either the semester or the quar- 
ter plan course. The core of each lesson 
is a conversation built on student life, al- 
lowing constant oral repetition of com- 
mon words and idioms. French grammar 
is presented systematically. A record al- 
bum of two 33% RPM double-faced LP 
records of selected readings, with train- 
ing in pronunciation, is available. G1InN 
AND Co., Boston Mass. 


SE-412 Ginny Doll 

Phillips Publishers, Inc. have announced 
that Ginny’s First Secret, a new book for 
little girls aged 6-12, dealing with the 
travels of a Ginny Doll, has been dis- 
played at four library association meet- 
ings sponsored by the Combined Book 
Exhibit. The book is authored by Lee 
Kingman and _ illustrated by Hazel 
Hoecker. The book, making the famous 
doll owned by over seven million little 
girls as real as any live girl, tells of 
Ginny’s travels by boat, rail, burro and 
plane through the fascinating West and 
up the Mississippi River. PHiLutips Pus- 
LISHERS, INc., Newton, Mass. 


SE-413 Book Catalog 


The 13th annual, 1959, edition of the 
CRS Book Catalog has just come off the 
press. This revised up-to-date edition pre- 
sents a list of approximately 1000 books 
of many publishers, arranged by subject 
areas and grade levels from kindergarten 
“arough senior high school. Special em- 
phasis has been placed on books for 
remedial reading. Two types of book ex- 
hibits are offered. The school exhibit en- 
ables school personnel to inspect books 
before placing orders. PTA Book Fair 
provides teachers, pupils and parents with 
an opportunity to select and purchase 
good books and thereby earn an income 
for their school fund. CHILDREN’s ReEap- 
ING Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


SE-414 


Learning About Children, by Rebekah 
M. Shuey, Elizabeth L. Woods, and 
Esther Mason Young. This text is a book 
about growth, of child care on both the 
physical and mental levels. It traces the 
developmental processes from infancy to 
age twelve, emphasizing personality and 
emotional needs. It has five sections, 
chronologically which lend 
themselves to flexible use by students 
and teachers. Each part may be used as a 
separate unit; or a selected topic, such as 
eating, playing, guidance, may be traced 
through each of the five parts. Learning 


Learning About Children 


arranged, 


December, 1958 


About Children is sparked with illustra- 
tions identifying youngsters already 
known to the student. Good problems 
and projects at the end of each chapter 
further the understanding of children 
and their behavior which is so necessary 
to today’s high school student. 304 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


SE-415 English 


What Good Is English? Recently pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, 
this booklet provides the practical basis 
for studying the English language 
throughout school and stresses the neces- 
sity to communicate well in our increas- 


CRETORS 
HOLIDAY 
FLOOR 
MODEL 


ingly verbal society. Willa Norris and 
Helen Hanlon are the authors. The text 
discusses the development of communi- 
cation from primitive man through the 
complicated communications media of 
today. After analyzing the reasons for 
studying English, the author relates lan- 
guage to the classroom, the future job, 
leisure time, and finally, to participation 
as an American citizen. The booklet will 
help motivate high school students to 
improve their speech and their writing. 
Suggested activities at the end of each 
chapter help the student relate English 
to everyday living. What Good Is English 
is 42 pages in length and paperbound. 
ScieNcE RESEARCH AssociATEs, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 


SF.265 


8* PROFIT 


from a 


10¢ SALE! 


Game crowds will produce the profits 


that can be used by any school in a 


hundred ways. 


Just serve ‘em popcorn, popped in a CRETORS POPCORN 
MACHINE. No other food is as popular. 


No other money-making enter- 


prise gives your school such a high return for such a small investment. 


Write for “The Popcorn Profit Story” and illustrated literature. 


payment plans available. 


Delayed 


Complete line of floor and counter model popcorn machines for any school. 
Earning capacities from $12 to $75 per hour. 


POPCORN BLDG. 


SINCE 1885 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Manufacturers of the OFFICIAL WEIGHT VOLUME TESTER 


for the POPCORN INDUSTRY 
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American School & 
University 


American Standard Mfg. 
Co. 


B 
AS&U Berlin-Chapman Co. 
Bloomfield Industries, Inc. 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 
AS&U Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
Brillo Mfg. Co. 
AS&U Brown Co., The M. D. 
AS&U Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., The .. Sa, 
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Coronet Films 


Cretors Corp. 
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Decar Plastic Corp. 
Dettra Flag Co., Inc. 
Don & Co., Edward 
AS&U Dudley Lock Corp. 
Durham Mfg. Co. 


F 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
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Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
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Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 88 

AS&U Hillyard Chemical Co. 29 

H-O-N Co. 87 

Hub Electric Co. 83 
AS&U Huntington Laboratories, 
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AS&U Master Lock Co. 
AS&U Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
AS&U Midwest Folding Products 
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AS&U Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
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AS&U Montgomery Mfg. Co. 
AS&U Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 





LOOK IT UP 
in AS&U 


The symbol “AS&U” before the name of an 
advertiser in this Index means that he has 
presented in AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNI- 
VERSITY a condensed or comprehensive catalog 
of his products for 

school use. This two- 

volume edition is 

probably in the cen- 

tral administrative 

office of your 

schools. 


When you want 
product informa- 
tion quickly, look 
it up in AS&U. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL PUBLISHING CORP. 


470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Inc. 
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THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 


PRODUCT & SERVICE INDEX—DECEMBER, 1958 


This index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To find a particular 
advertisement or editorial listing, consult the key (SE number) which precedes the listing, and which will also be found above 
the advertisement or listing in the body of the magazine. 


If further information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without charge or obligation. Simply circle the 
identifying numbers on the back of the business reply card below and mail it to us. 


SE 


201 General Electric Textolite 


202 Decar Plastics Decarlite Plastic 
Desk Tops 


203 Stahl Chef-Styled Commercial 
Aluminum Cookware 


204 Graflex SVE School Master 
Projector 


205 Virco School Furniture 


206 Sperti Faraday Communication 
Systems 


207 Story & Clark School Piano 


208 Haldeman Homme Fold-A-Way 
Products 


209 Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables 


210 Huntington Floor Maintenance 
Plan 


211 Playtime Bleachers 


212 Breuer Electric Tornado Vacuum 
Cleaner 


213 Nesbitt Syncretizer With Wind-o- 
line Radiation 


214 Durham Stack Chair 


215 Geerpres Quiet, Quick, Mopping 
Outfit 


216 Medart Telescopic Gym Seats 


217 Pratt & Lambert New Lyt-all 
Flowing Flat Paint 


218 West Maintenance Products 


219 United States Steel Window Walls ! 


220 American Bitumuls Resurfacing 


221 Hillyard Floor Maintenance 
Program 


222 Schieber Table and Bench 
Storage 


223 Bloomfield Stainless Steel Pans 
224 Moduwall by Brunswick 

225 Royal Standard Typewriter 
226 Norton Door Closers 


227 1958-59 AMERICAN SCHOOL 
AND UNIVERSITY 


SE 


228 Coronet Plan for Owning Films 
229 Dudley Locks 


230 Multi-Clean Blue Blazes Synthetic 
Cleaner 


231 American Desk Quadraline for 
Classrooms 


232 Leonard Peterson Science 
Laboratory Furniture 


233 United States Steel 
Milk Dispensers 
234 Hamilton Laboratory Equipment 
235 CARE 
236 Plastic Products 
237 Brillo Superweld Floor Pads 


238 Dettra Indoor and Parade School 
Flags and Banners 


239 Montgomery Synchronous 
Program Clocks 


240 Rauland School Sound System 

241 Master Combination Padlocks 

242 Monroe Folding Banquet Tables 
NACO HCP Electric Food Cart 


SE 

244 M. D. Brown Electric Basketball 
Scoreboards 

245 Fairbanks-Morse Generators 

246 Nor-Lake Coolers, Freezers, 
Refrigerators 

247 Midwest Folding Tables 

248 Gravely Snow Removal Tools 

249 American Standard Big X Sweep 
Mops 

250 Advance Furnace Optivox 
Portable Easel 

251 Allied’s 452-Page 1959 Catalog 

253 A. R. Nelson Coat and Hat Rack 

254 Hub Stage Lighting System for 
Elementary Schools 

255 Edward Don 6-Compartment 
Plastic Trays 

256 Rilco Laminated Beams for 
School Construction 

258 American School and University 

259 Advance Floor Machines and 
Vacuums 

260 Berlin Ez-A-Way Folding 
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261 H-O-N Bookcases 


262 Haws One Piece Fiberglass 
Deck-Type Fountain 


263 National Super Suction Cleaners 
and Floor Machines 


264 Bradley Washfountains for 
Schools 


265 Cretors Popcorn Machine 
266 Alsto Incinerators 
267 White Mop Wringers 


NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 


301 Thompson Trailer Aluminum 
Classroom 
302 Robert Haws Partitions 


303 American Seating Classroom 
Chair-Desk 


304 The Paper Plate Association 
Paper Plate Kit 

305 Plastic Products Light Control 
Draperies 

306 Rand McNally Space-Age Globes 

307 Royal Metal Stacking Chair 


308 Bennett Drum Top for Waste 
Receptacle 


309 Technical Service Film Projector 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers | have circled, to send further literature and 
information provided there is no charge or obligation. 


201 
222 
243 
265 
319 
410 


203 204 205 206 207 208 209 210 211 
224 225 226 227 228 229 230 231 232 
245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 
267 301 302 203 304 305 306 307 308 
321 322 323 324 325 327 328 329 
412 413 414 415 


212 
233 
254 
309 
330 


SE 


310 Bell & Howell Automatic Still 
Camera 


311 Bassick Floating Hub Caster 


312 Ozalid Visual Aids Color 
Materials 


313 Griggs Teachers’ Desk 
314 Bil-Jax Scaffold System 
315 Delta Power Tool 9” Radial Saw 


316 Ace-Sycamore Suction Cleaner, 
Blower 


317 General Binding Paper 
Punching Machine 


318 Wild Heerbrugg 
Photomicrographic Camera 


319 Murphy Combination Playground 
Unit 


320 Barnstead Still & Sterilizer 
Submicron Filter 


321 Clarin Folding Chair 

322 Sico Tennis Tables 

323 Edwin F. Guth Fluorescent Fixture 
324 industrial Products Traffic Cones 


325 Cassidy Products Vacuum 
Cleaning Device 


326 H-P Products Vacuum Inlet 


327 Stainless Food Equipment 
Compact Kitchen Unit 


213 214 215 220 221 
234 235 236 242 
255 256 258 263 264 
310 311 312 318 
401 402 403 408 409 


(2 Please send me the 1958-59 Edition of AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY and bill me $10.00 


Also send literature on 
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ADDRESS 


“INSTITUTION 





STATE 
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328 Bastian-Blessing Cafeteria Cold 
Pan Unit 


329 Wenger String Bass Chair Stand 
330 Jari Snow Thrower 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 


401 Encyclopaedia Britannica Walt 
Disney Health Filmstrips 


402 Jam Handy Filmstrip Catalog 


403 National Cotton Council Film on 
Cotton 


404 New York Times Film on 
American Education 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 


405 Chart-Pak Chart Materials 
406 Penco Steel Book Case Shelving 


407 Bloomfield 1958 Food Service 
Catalog 


408 Davidson Enamel Color Guide 


409 Huntington Laboratories Hard 
Floor Maintenance 


410 Boice-Crane Belt Sander 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 


411 Ginn and Co. Textbook on Basic 
French 


412 Phillips Publishers Story of 
Ginny Doll 


413 Children’s Reading Service Book 
Catalog 


414 J. B. Lippincott’s Learning About 
Children 


415 Science Research Associates 
Booklet on English 





New special research-display experi- 
mental classroom where the scientific 


YOU'LL FIND MODERN, PRAC relationship between physical facili- 
WHEREVER THE CALL IS FO Saves dhe ave anon tiie 
Brunswick Kalamazoo, Mich., plant. 


Brunswick’s advanced facilities for experimentation and research 
aid the progress of school planners with fine modern furniture 
that is performance proved to meet today’s and future demands. 
Brunswick uses modern Decarlite plastic tops on their out- 
standing school furniture line to meet every requirement for 
beauty. function, durability and ease of maintenance. More and 
more school manufacturers are specifying quality-proved 
Decarlite for top performance today and tomorrow. 


DECAR MANUFACTURERS COMPLETE TOPS 
SURFACES SUBDUE LIGHT REFLECTIONS Decar “One Package Top Service” 


Decar manufacturing process finishes tops serves manufacturers with every- 
to a specified light reflectance value that thing from plastic laminate sheets 
eliminates eye strain caused by glare. to complete ~ or any stage in 


Decarlite meets or exceeds NEMA speci- between, including new, stronger, 
fications. lighter, lower-cost Honey-Comb core 


Ask Your FURNITURE SUPPLIER ABOUT DECARLITE TOPS! eae 





PLASTIC CORPORATION 


1212 NORTH CENTRAL PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturing: 1322 University Avenue, Middleton, Wisconsin 
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| dollar for dollar AMERICA’S GREATEST 
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Chef-Styled Commercial Aluminum Cookware 





Economical! 


You can spend more — but you can’t buy 
better cookware than Chef-Styled — the 
quality line of commercial cookware 
that’s made right . . . priced right! 
Kitcheneered for better cooking, Chef- 
Styled utensils give fast, even heat dis- 
tribution ... cut fuel costs. ..save time 
and money! 


Built to Last! 


Yes, Chef-Styled utensils last longer! 
Their rugged serviceability means extra 
years of dependable kitchen duty. Light- 


HARLOW C. STAHL CO., 1367 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 


weight for ease of handling .. . abrasion 
and corrosion resistant, with rounded 
corners for fast, easy cleaning, and closed 
beaded edges for maximum sanitary 
protection. 


Preferred! 

More chefs, dieticians, food equipment 
buyers, restaurant and hotel owners are 
specifying Chef-Styled Cookware than 
ever before. Discover the advantages of 
this complete, fine quality line for your- 
self. Check the every-day-low-prices at 
your restaurant equipment dealer, or 
write direct. 


Made Right! 
Priced Right! 


heh Styled 


COMMERCIAL 


busy 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


7, Michigan 
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